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ET the fow who weve Stande * 
to remember paſt favors, and the ma- 
ny e entertain expectations of future 
ones; bow the knee before the throne of 
greatneſs, He who has neither obligations 
nor deſires, may make his offering at the 
= = Lhfine of friendſhip. _ 

| To you, Sir, I appeal for the truth of 
thoſe facts which I have related, This cir- 
. cumftance, together with the reciprocal af- 
fection which long ſubſiſted between you 
and the author of the following diſſertations, 
has rendered it pec uliarly proper for me ta 
inſcribe the following work with your name. 
" You, Sir, who have not merely trod on 
claſſic ground, but for many years have 

: |  ._ breathed 


e 


| Rey cafe A will N 45000 ches 
attempts to vindicate and illuſtrate one 0 
the fineſt authors of antiquity. Had diſeaſes 
und infirmities ſpared our friend a feu years. 
| longer, theſe Eſſays would have riſen into a 
complete edition of Virgil. However, im- 
perfect as they are, ygu will peruſe them 
with pleaſure; and the public, it may be 
ſumed, will not diſdain to receive illuſ- 
e the ZXneids, from the ſame pen 
which firſt made the CT. of Virgd Wh 
well underſtood, 

I have only to wiſh you a better ſtare of 1 
health than you have lately enjoyed; to 
thank you for the continuance of that friend- 
| hip to the Editor, which ſubſiſted between 
you and the Author; and. to aſſure woe that. 0 
1 am, moſt ſincerely, cl Sore rape 


' Your affeftionate 
And 051 ol humble. Servant, 


THOMAS MARTYN... 
| Cambridge, Fan: 171 7 79+. 
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ws THE lives and actions of illaſtricas war- 
riors and ſtateſmen have ever been eſteemed 
Nworthy the attention of the public: but this / 
46 age has been the firſt to enter the mote pri- 
vate walks of life, to contemplate merit in the 
iſhades, and to admire the more ſilent virtues. 
33 Dazzled with the glare of military talents, or 
Peaugbt in the intricacies of ſtate politics; the 
62 world ſeldom condeſcended to look: upon lite. 
frary accompliſhments even of the higheſt or- 
66 der; but wholly diſdained the ſtudy of com- 
mon life, and thoſe characters which it would 
de of the moſt general uſe to be acquainted 
179 Jyitb, becauſe they lie moſt open to imitation; 1 
To read of kings, generals, and ſtateſmen; 
173 bf wars, battles, and the intrigues of politics; 55 
ps delightful to the bulk of mankind, for the 
ame reaſon that romances were once ſo be: Y 
175 vitching: becauſe they are above their level, | 8 
181 ad therefore anſwer the ſame purpoſes with, 148 
pag , 51 2 giants : 
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giants _ a caſtles, We ſhould per- x 
haps be thought ſolicitous to make amends | 


for our own want of learning and virtue, by 
bringing to light and tranſmitting to poſterity 


the moral and literary merit of others; were 


it not that there is at leaſt as great a fondneſs 


for lowering exalted characters as there is for 


* 


raiſing obſcure ones. 

The greateſt and the beſt of men have r 
blemiſhes and failings: whether it is for the 
benefit of ſociety to ſcrutinize too nicely into 
theſe may well be doubted; to expoſe the in- 
moſt receſſes of the cloſet to the rude eye of 
the public, eſpecially when it is done with ill- 
nature, is not to be juſtified, let the writers of 
anecdote plume themſelves upon it as much as 
they will. Truth is ſacred, but it is not ne- 
ceſſary that every inſfign'ficant truth ſhould be 
proclaimed with ſound of yo il to the whole 


world. 


When the liſe of. a private man x hath been 
exemplary and virtuous, a hiſtory of that life 
may be of uſe to excite others to follow his 


example: when a man hath been conſpicuous 


for literary merit, and connected with perſons 


of learning; an account of his life will be a 


hiſtory of learning itſelf, or at leaſt of the 
abs and progreſs of it in his age. | 


1 3 


Af theſe MEL ends hae Terve 
to juſtify-the following pages; the public muſt _ 
forgive them as a tribute which a fon thought 
due to the memory of a beloved father. 
John Martyn was born in Queen-ftreet 
within the City of London, very near the 
.cloſe of the laſt. century (4). It was a ſubject 
of frequent exultation with him, that provi- 
dence had thrown him into a country, and 
produced him at a period, ſo fertile in genius 
and literary accompliſnments. It was the 
golden age of learning in Britain (5), and to 
converſe with thoſe heroes who adorn it, was 
no mean advantage or glory to one who knew 
how to value it. To: apply to the ſtrength of 
mind of theſe men, the ſentiment of Ho- 
mer (c) concerning thoſe who lived in the he- 
roic times, might be thought the prejudice of 
old age, if it were not that their writings 
-abundantly teſtify the truth of the obſervation: 
Scarce was he a twelvemonth old ere FA loſt in 
k 2 & tin his 


(a) September 12, a699, at. two in the morn» 


ing. | 2 
(5) See an el on the genius 26d: writings 
of Pope, p. 186. 4 
%% 


iv PR E F A E. 
1 his mother the guardian of his tender years (a). 
Is His father (4) propoſing to breed him up to 
| the profeſſion of a merchant, which was his 
own; ſent him in due time to a private ſchool 
in the neighbourhood. Here by his own in- 

duſtry, rather. than by any. advantages of in- 

ſtruction, he had made a very good profici- 
ency in ſchool learning, when he was taken 
from his beloved books, to engage in the bu- 
ſineſs of a compting-houſe (c). In this occu- 
pation moſt young lads of his age-would have 
found their minds ſufficiently. employed: but 
he, inſatiate of knowledge, after the labours 
of the day were over, ſtole moſt of thoſe hours 
which are uſually given up to reſt, and dedi- 

..cated them to the: improvement. of his under- 
| ſtanding ; for. ſeveral years ſeldom taking more 
In a night than four hours ſleep. 

Mr. Martyn, with good ſolid parts and un- 

.wearied induſtry, was however no miracle of 

genius, he. did not begin with Vaillant at five 
years of age to be acquainted with Botany, 

| His | 
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(a) November 1, 1700. Her name was 1 
tharine Weedon; ſhe was married only Mey 
.the gth, 1698. 

. (5) See Appendix, No. U, 
N 49 November 30-1 715. 


(4). 
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His propenſity however to this ſcience, which 
was ever his favourite, appeared early, name- 


Iy in the ſummer of the year 1718 (a). It 
was firſt excited by an acquaintance with Mr. 


Wilmer, who became afterwards the reader in 
the botanic garden at Chelſea (5). Theſe - 
ſparks thus kindled, were quickly blown up, 
by an intimacy contracted the following year 
with Dr. Blair (e, and rouzed into flame by 
the countenance of the excellent and illuſtri- 
ous Sherard (4). He always acknowledged 
the firſt of theſe for his preceptor in botany, 
and reckoned his knowledge of the latter a- 


mong the prime felicities of his life. 


Deſirous from the firſt. of communicating to 


mankind the fruit of his ſtudies (e), he could 


a I. | not 


(a) June 30. 

(5) He was an apothecary in London, and 
afterwards practiſed phyſic at Chelſea, from 
whence he retired to Weſtminſter, where he 
died in January 1769. 

(e) Auguſt 1719. See appen. No. III. 

(4) November 3, 1719. See app. No. IV: 

(e) It is a good maxim (he uſed to ſay)” 
whatſoever Perſius might think of it. 


e Scire tuum, nihil ef; niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat 
«6 alter. 22 ; 


. ACE. 


not be has ere he deſigned ſomething for the 
public eye; accordingly. with the opening of 
the year 1720 (a), he began a tranſlation of 
Mr. Fournefort's excellent hiſtory of the plants 
about Paris, which he finiſhed entirely in the 
month of Auguſt following (3). Already am- 
bitious of rivalling this eminent French bot-- 

„ aniſt, he projected the ſame year 00 A. Cata» 

logue of the plants about London, in which 
he made a very conſiderable progreſs; but the 
world was deprived of this work through the 
envy and jealouſy. of ſome who preferred their 
own to the public advantage. The publica- 

tion of M. Tournefort's hiſtory was alſo de- 

ferred on account of the expected new edition 
3 by Vaillant, till the year 1732. When it 
= cams out under the title of © Fournefort's- 
i "© hiſtory of plants growing about Paris : with. 
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their uſes in phyſic: and a mechanical ac- 

7 1 a «© count of the operation of medicines. Tran- 

ll. | e llated into Engliſh with many additions. 
It! 7 And accommodated to the plants growing 
wy < in Great Britain. In two volumes. London. 
ary 21732. oftavo.”-——lt is dedicated to Lord. 
w_ Petre. — The tranſlator reduced Tournefort's- 
wr / (a) January the 11th. 9 


) Auguſt the zcth. 
(e) . 
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"fix de into one; extracted all the uſe- 
ful obſervations both from the edition which 
came out by the united care of Sherard. and 
Boerhaave; and from that which was pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Bernard de Jefliu; He added 
alſo the Engliſh names, and the places where 
the plants grow in England, He diſpoſed the 
Moſſes according to Dr. Dillenius's method; 


and the Muſhrooms and Capillaries after a 


new method of his own. This year he began 


his botanical excurſions which he continued 


for a long time after with unwearied diligence, 
not ſatisfied till he had collected together al- 
moſt all the known plants of his native coun- 
try; his horzus ficcus containing near 1400 ſpe- 
cimens, and now preſerved by me as a ſacred 


memorial of his induſtry, is a ſufficient teſti- 
mony of it. Indeed the great love which he 
poſſeſſed for his native ſoil, and the ſtrong 


conviction which was ever upon his mind, 
that obſervations made upon plants in their 
natural. places, 'of growth were the leaſt liable 
to error, made him always pay the greateſt at- 
tention to the natural productions of theſe 
kingdoms. It will be ſcarce credible in, this 
age of eaſe and luxury that almoſt all theſe 
excurſions, ſome of them very extenſive, were 
performed on foot. Nor did he confine him- 
CE | "Sn | ſelf 
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ſelf wholly to ths contemplation of vegetables : - 
the numerous inſect tribe began now. to at- 
tract a ſhare of his attention. And when buſi- 
"neſs, weather, or the ſeaſon kept him at home; 
he correſponded diligently with his friends on 


| © theſe ſubjects, and ſowed numberleſs plants i in 
order to attend to the difference of their ſeed 
NY 1 leaves (a). | 
mats 17 v1 * The next year he framed an introduQtion t to 
ws . the knowledge of vegetables, which he after- 
wards printed in 1729, and was buſied in mak- 
ing a complete collection of the fruits of all 
plants. He alſo became acquainted with the 
celebrated Dillenius (5), in conjunction with 
whom and ſeveral others, he inſtituted a meet- 
ing of botaniſts in London, under the name of 
the Botanical Society. T hey held their meet-= 
ings at firſt at the Rainbow Coffee-houſe in 
Watling-ftreet, but afterwards in a private 
houſe, every Saturday at ſix in. the evening; 
and i in the year following formed themſelves 
into a more regular body with a preſident, 
ſecretary, and a body of laws: Dr. Dillenius 
was their irn N and Mr. N their 


| firſt 


„e 


(a) See Arendt No. IX. I, 2. 
60 _ Fo RAI. 255 V. | 
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BY the end of the year 17 26. 2 e 


| 3 of 3 to the cameos 1 


obſervations upon their en _ to ſet 
forth their various uſes. 10 


This year Mr. Martyn read b = 


courſe of lectures upon the technical words of 
the ſcience, which were probably the founda- 

tion of what he afterwards an n _ 
ſubject. a 


| . R * F « 0 E. ' i 1M ; 
| fiſt ſecretary (a). The ſociety keptitbgether | 


This and the followias year bis cis | 


in ſearch of plaats became more frequent, in 
the neighbourkood of London, and all the ad- 


joining counties of en Valens Eſſex - 


and Kent. 
In the ſummer. of 1723, he purſued. the 


aua of inſeQts with more ardour: he entet- | 


tained 


(a) The oder ana were San Hor. 


man, M. D. T. Richmond. Vincent Bacon, 
F. R. S. a ſurgeon. J. Chandler. John Wilmer, 
beforementioned. Robert Fyſher, M. B. Samuel 
Latham. Thomas Dale, M. D. Philip Miller, 
the ſince celebrated gardener at the botanic 
garden in Chelſea. Joſeph Forſitt. J. Lether- 


land, M. D. Charles Deering, M. D. Walter 


Tullideph. Joſeph Harris. John Payne, apo- 
thecary in London. See Appendix, No. VI. 
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tained thoughts of diſſecting a variety offi ant- 


mals, in order to obſerve their characteriſtic 
differences with accuracy, and to enter upon 
the ſtudy of comparative anatomy: he labour- 


ed much at his deſigned Natural Hiſtory of the 


environs of London: he ſtill attended much 
to the ſeed- leaves of plants; upon which he 
had now conceived a deſign of forming a na- 
tural ſyſtem (a): and he made many obſerva- 
tions upon the ſexes of plants, a ſubject at that 


time little underſtood, though it was well 


; eſtabliſhed a few years after by the celebrated 
Linnaeus. At the beginning of this year his 
life was endangered by àn inflammatory fever. 


He had an offer of being introduced into the 


| Royal Society, but modeſtly declined it. 


The following year 1724, beſides the repe- 


vition of his home circuits, in the months of 
June and July, he travelled by Bath and Briſtol 
into Wales, returning by Hereford, Worceſter 
and Oxford to London. This journey fur- 
niſhed him with a great variety of new plants 
ſuch as are not to be found in the neighbour- 
| hood of London. Amidft his excurſions how- 
ever he did not forget to extend his obſerva- 
tions on ſced-leaves, and on the ſexes of 5 
| tables. RE 7 


(a) See Appendix, No. IX. 1, 2. 
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He was row ſo far advanced in his favourite 
purſuit, that he. ventured to inſtru others, by 
giving a courſe of lectures in botany at Lon- 
don (a). He alſo gave an explanation of the 
technical words uſed in that ſcience to Mr. | 
Nathan Bailey in order to be inſerted in the- 
dictionary which he was then about to publiſh. 
He continued his excurſions in ſearch of 
plants; and was: much buſied. in forming with. 
the aſſiſtance of Dr. Blair a collection of birds, 
in order to make obſervations and N 
ments in that branch of natural er. 

In the ſucceeding year 1726, he read a ſe- 
cond courſe of lectures in botany at London; 
and was recommended by Dr. Sherard and Sir 
Hans Sloane as a proper perſon to execute the 
fame office in the univerſity of Cambridge. 
Accordingly. the next year, in the anatomy 
ſchools, he gave the firſt courſe that ever had. 
been read there in that ſcience, with a view 
to reſtore this ſtud y on the ſpot which ſhould. 
ſeem moſt adapted to its growth,, as having 
nouriſhed the moſt eminent of all our Engliſh. 
naturaliſts the excellent Mr. Ray N nie 

+. "The: 


(a) See the ako to Dr. 3 4th Decad. 
of his Pharmaco- Botanolagia. 
(5)See Appendix, No. VII. 


— 
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The Year 1726 firſt ſhowed Mr. Martyn to 
the world as an author; it was then that he 
publiſhed his tables of officinal plants under 
the title of Tabulæ Synopticæ Plantarum Offici- 
nalium ad Methodum Raianam diſpoſitz. 
Lond. folio, 20 pages: Dedicated to Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart. Twice in the courſe of this 
year he viſited the iſle of Shepey, fo well 
known among naturaliſts for its curious pro- 
ductions both vegetable and foſſil. 25 
March 30, 1727. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society. His modeſty pre- 
vented his more early admiſſion (a); but there 
was one circumſtance on which he uſed to con- 
gratulate himſelf— that he was propoſed though 
the laſt under the preſidentſhip of the illuſtri- 
ous Newton (3). As he was unwilling to be 
admitted of this learned body . whilſt” he 
deemed himſelf anworthy of that honour ; 
ſo after he was admitted he thought himſelf 
under an obligation to be as ſerviceable to 
it as poſſible. Accordingly he was often put 
upon committees for various purpoſes ; par- 
ticularly in the year 1729 upon one for in- 
ſpecting, and regulating the library and mu- 
5 ſeum, 
(a) See Appendix, No. IX. "Ip 
(5) Sir Iſaac died March the 20th ; chere 
fore before his admiſſion, | 


P R E AAC 


1 in, which be took the lead, and: drew 


up the report in 1731. For theſe ſervices he 
r received the thanks of the ſociety and had his 
1 bond for the annual payment of fifty- two ſhil-. 
bs lipgs cancelled by an order of council, as an 
a acknowledgement of his merits. He alſo en- 
1 riched the Philoſophical Tranſactions with 
1 many valuable papers. As # 
1 1. Obſervations on the Peak in Derbyſhire, 
with an account of ſome rare plants found 
- there, and in the journey thitcher, No. 407. 
- 2. Statical experiments. on the effects of 
e warm bathing, No. 407. { 
1 3. A tranſlation of Mr. Garcin's account of 
L a new family of plants called. Oxyordes, with a 
5 remark by the tranſlator, No. 415. 
r 4. A tranſlation of M. Garcin's remarks on 


the family of plants named Muſa, No. 415. 

; 5. A tranſlation of M. Garcin's account of 

f MW the Hirudinella Marina or Sea Leech, No. 415. 

4 6. An account of an Aurora Auſtralis ſeen. 

: March 18, 1738-9, at Chelſea, No. 461. This 


: was the firſt account which had been ever | 
given of this phenomenon. 1 
: 7. An account of a.new purging ſpring di 3 
; covered at Dulwich i in Surry, No. 461. 1 
1 
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„ ACTS > 
8. An account of an Aurora Borealis ſeen at 


«Chelſea; Feb. 16, 1749-50. No. 494. 


9. An account of an Aurora Auſtralis ſeen 
at t Chelſea, Jan. 23, 174950. Ns. 4944. 
10. An account of an worre felt at 


London, Feb. 8, 1749-50. No. 497. 


11. Account of another felt, March 8, a 


No. 497 
12. An account of a new ſpecies of range, 


No. 475. 
13. A remark concerning the ſex of Holly, 
vol. 48. part 2.—A new diſcovery. 

This year he publiſhed for the uſe of his 
pupils at Cambridge-——Methodus Plantarum 
circa Cantabrigiam .naſeentium; London. 12mo. 
132 pages, beſides the preface. It is Mr. 
Ray's alphabetical catalogue reduced to the 
order of his ſyſtem, with excellent generic 
characters taken from Mr. Ray's Methodus emen- 


Aata et aucka, Vaillant, Dillenius, Scheuchzer 


and others, much improved and corrected 
by his own obſervations. About two years 
after he deſigned a ſecond edition, much im- 
proved and enlarged; containing alſo about 


150 plants more than Mr. Ray had found in 
the county. A ſheet and half of this was 


Printed, but it was never carried any further, 
ede contains the ſubmarine plants, Funguſes, 
| * 


„ 


1 Noſſes, e . and Jeliferous 7 
; plants, to the number of 154. moſt of them 31 
L not to be found in Mr. Ray's catalogue. + _— 
7 The following year 1728 he was buſied in 

t ſettling the natural claſſes of plants; N 
. je& on which he beſtowed much pains and at- 
4 tention. | 

; He followed Mr. Ray in the bees þ of - 


, his claſſes; he differed however from him in 5 
| ſome things, particularly in uniting the trees 
„ and herbs; and certainly much improved the { 


ſyſtem of our learned countryman. | | 
He now publiſhed the firſt Decad of rare | 
plants under the title of H:foria Plantarum 
' | Rariarum.' Lond. fol. imp. —Dedicated to the 
preſident, council, and fellows of the Royal 1 
Society. The defign of this ſumptuous work # 
was to figure ſuch curious plants as had never 7 
been figured before, of their natural ſize, and 
in their proper colours; to give deſcriptions | | = 
of them, and to add their culture and uſe; = 
the paintings were executed by Van Huyſum, $ 

and the engravings, by Kirkall; they are mez- 
zotinto, and printed in their proper colours. 
Four Decads more were publiſhed between this 
time and 1737, when the fifth and laſt came 
out; each of them as the name implies con- 
= OY ten Plants. The Work ſtopped here on 
| | account 


= 
a 
* 
Ls 
g 


5 
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account of the immenſe expence attending the 
plates. John Daniel Meyer a painter at Nu- 


rimberg, republiſhed the firſt Decad in 1752. 
At this time he applied himſelf 8 to 
the practiſe of phyſic. 

In the year 1729 he e a dodge of 
reading a courſe of Lectures in botany at Ox- 


ford; but for what reaſon I know not, it prov- 


ed abortive. This winter he hoped to finiſh 
his catalogue of the plants about London, 


which has been mentioned before: and he 


publiſhed «+ the firſt lecture of a courſe of 
« botany ; being an introduction to the reſt.” 


London, octavo. Dedicated to Dr. Chriſtopher | 


Green, regius profeſſor of phyſic in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. It contains 24 pages, 
and 14 plates; and is an explanation of the 
technical terms made uſe of in botany. This 


year he alſo publiſhed. his ſecond Decad of 


rare plants. 
The year following he;v was 1 in con- 
junction with Dr. Raſel, in a deſign of re- 


7 publiſhing . Robert Stephani Theſaurus Lingue 
_ . Latine; but whether the propoſal did not meet 


with due encouragement, or for what other 
reaſon is uncertain, the deſign was dropped. 
He was alſo concerned with the ſame learned 
gentleman and Who, in a weekly Paper en- 
; tituled 


" 
* 


2 


— 


tion of which was to ridicule bad authors and 
their works. Mr. Martyn writ the introdue- 
tory paper under the title of Baviu, which 


was the character he preſerved throughout this 


work, to which the greateſt wits of the time 
did not diſdain ſometimes to contribute. The 
beſt papers were afterwards ſelected and printed 
in two volumes twelves, in the year 1737, 
under the title of Memoirs of the ſociety 
of Grub-ſtreet. The papers which were writ 


by Mr. Martyn are diſtinguiſhed by the ſigna- 


ture B. Dr. Ruſſel took the title of Mævius, 
and his papers are ſigned M. The Grub - ſtreet 
Journal had a large ſale, and was kept up till 
the end of the year 1737. There was an at- 
tempt made to revive it, at the beginning of 


the year following, under the title of 7 
Literary Courier of -Grub-freet ; but, as it was 


ſoon. dropped, n wrthour much ſuc- 


May the 26th he was admitted of ana . 


college in Cambridge, and kept ſive terms 
with an intention to bave proceeded regular- 
ly with the degrees in phyſic; but marriage 


and the neceſſity of attending to his profeſſion 


prevented him from finiſhing his deſign. He 


read a courſe of lectures this FR both in 


ow 37 botany 


B A B. 5 i 
e Guben Journal, the principal inten. 


Wr AV E. 


i 515 botany and the Materia Medica in the uni- 

15 verſity; on the latter alſo at London: the 

1 | 

| purſuit of this ſtudy led him to a more inti- 

w_— mate acquaintance with chemiſtry ; in which 

þ g be was now much engaged in wn experi- 
To His friend Mr. Houftoun heig g now travel- 


l ling in South America and the iſlands of the 
1 3 Meſt Indies in ſearch of plants, gave the name 


0 of Martynia to an elegant new diſcovered 
Rig genus (a). 
jy f — He was this year: an unſucceſsful candidate 


1 for the poſt of ſecretary to the Royal Society, 
_ now vacant by the death of Dr. Rutty (4). His 
(0.10 | opponent. Dr. Mortimer was related to the 
preſident; and the intereſt of Sir Hans Sloave 
united with the whole power of the court was 
too prevalent for the literary part of the ſo- 
ciety. Mr. Martyn was peculiarly fitted for 
this poſt, by his extenſive learning, and his 
24 acquaintance with the modern languages: but 
"We the countenance and ſupport of Halley, Jurir, 
and the reſt of thoſe who Were, the great orna- 


his il ſucceſs. 


0 5 00 See 1 No. IX. 5. 
. 7 See Appendix, No, IX. 4./ 
„ : 


— 
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' He had now lived and practiſed phyſic in 
Great St. Helen's, Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, during 
three years 3 - but at the cloſe of this year nud- 
ing the air of London diſagree with his con- 


ſtitution on account of an aſthmatic complaint 


with which he was troubled, he embraced a 
favourable opportunity which now offered of 
removing to Chel ey; where from this time he 
practiſed phyſic with tolerable ſueceſs and great 
reputation for above twenty years: till in- 
creaſing infirmities forced him into retirement. 
In the year 1731 he entertained ſanguine 


hopes that a botanic garden would have been 


founded at Cambridge by Mr. Brownell of Wil- 


lingham, a gentleman poſſeſſed of a handſome 
fortune and a great lover of the ſcience. But 


though there paſſed many conferences upon 
the ſubje& between him, and the vice-chancel- 
lor, Dr. Mawſon, then maſter of Bennet col - 
lege, and now biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Savage 
the malter of Emmanuel college, though the 


_ ground was actually pitched upon, and Mr. 


Miller was called in, to deliver his opinion 
concerning the moſt proper manner of carry- 


| ing the deſign into execution ; yet it dropped, 


and Mr. Brownell's eſtate was diverted: into 
another channel. He did not forget this year 
to contribute his endeavours to promote the 

> b 2 cauſe 


x 7 
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cauſe of learning: he was much buſied in 
forming generical tables of plants; publiſhed 
his third Decad of rare plants; and was en- 
gaged in putting together Churchill's collec. 
tion of voyages and travels. 

I Theſe were quickly followed the 8 
1 | year by his long fince finiſhed work, the tran- 
[200 | flation of Tournefort's hiſtory of the plants 
| growing about Paris. He alſo publiſhed pro- 
poſals for printing an edition of Virgil's Geor- 
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0 "od gicks, and entered into articles for abridging 
2H the Philoſophical TranſaQions from 1720 to 
9 | | that time in conjunction with Mr. Jobn Eames. 


This was a continuation of the ſive volumes 
which had been publiſhed by Lowthorp and 
Jones, and came out in two volumes (6th and 
- 2th) in the year 1734. The truth was, the 
bookſellers had engaged Mr. Eames to make 
this abridgement ; and ſoon after another ſet 
put Read and Gray upon the ſame work, 
Eames proceeded ſo ſlowly, that it was pro- 
bable the latter would get the ſtart; they 
— therefore engaged Mr. Martyn, who whilſt 
Eames abridged three chapters, finiſhed all the 
reſt. Auguſt the zoth he married Eulalia (a), 
youngeſt daughter of John King, D. D. rector 
1 of 


(a) She was born at Chelſea, July 22 1703. 


TTT al 
of Chelſea and prebendary of Vork (a); by 
whom he had three ſons and five daughters; 
four of the latter died young, the other chil- — 
dren ſurvived him. „ 

At the cloſe of this year he became a ean- 
| didate for the profeſſorſhip of botany, now 
vacant by the death of Mr. Bradley. Though 
he had now given ſeveral courſes of lectures, 
had reſtored the ſtudy of botany in the uni- 
verſity, and was the only perſon who could be 
called a maſter of the ſcience, yet he was not 
the only candidate. The principal objection 
to Mr. Martyn was, that he was a Nonjuror, EE 
no man was ever a better ſubject; however to 
take off this aſperſion, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber he took the oaths to the King, and all 
| oppoſition falling at length before his ſuperior 
2X merit; he was choſen profeſſor of botany by 
| the unanimous voice of the univerſity, on the 
| 8th of February following(S). This and the for- 
mer year he was engaged in the General DiRio- 
nary, in which work however he was concerned 
uo farther than the three firſt volumes (c). __ 

4 Lode 7% 
| (a) See 8 r 
; (8) See Appendix, No. IX. 6, 7, 8, 9. 10. 


| (e) I cannot ſay preciſely what lives were 

writ by him, thoſe of 4bdolonymus, . 
Bellonius Boccone, and Otho nnn 
know were. 
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The two ſucceeding years he was employed 


* 


RR 


in the ſame work. And ia the latter, he read 


his laſt courſe of lectures in botany at Cam- 


bridge; labouring under great diſadvantages 
for want of a botanic garden, and not finding 


ſafficient encouragement to warrant ſo long a 
neglect of his practice as the courſe muſt ne- 


ceſſarlly occaſion. 


In 1737 he publiſhed his laſt Decad of rare 


| plants, and entered into correſpondence with 


Linneus, ſince the ſo much celebrated pro- 
feſſor of botany at Upſal in Sweden. ; 
In 1740 he publiſhed a tranſlation of Boer- 
haave's treatiſe on the powers of medicines (a). 
And in 1741 his fine edition of Virgil's Geor- 
gicks, with an Engliſh tranſlation and notes, 
dedicated to the famous Dr? Mead (5). Mr. 
Martyn 


* « A treatiſe o on the powers of medicines 
«© by the late learned Herman Boerhaave, doctor 
«« of philoſophy and phyſic, and profeſſor of 
4 phyſic, botany, and chemiſtry in the uni- 
„ yerfity of Leyden. Tranſlated from the 
«« moſt correct Latin edition, by John Martyn, 
fellow of the Royal Society, and profeſſor 


A 


of botany in the univerſity of Cambridge,” 
TORAH 1740, octavo. 


4 


1 See Appendix, No. IX. Chant 
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Martyn was fond tnarkieps to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm) of the ancients, particularly of their 
poets : but this poem was ever his favourite, and 
the general bent of his ſtudies led him to under- 
ſtand many parts of it better than moſt men in 


Europe. The aſtronomical part with which he 


modeſtly profeſſed to be leaſt acquainted © had 
« the good fortune (as he expreſſes it) to be 
« peruſed by the greateſt aſtronomer of this, 
„or perhaps of any age; the enjoyment of 
% whoſe acquaintance and friendſhip I ſhall 
« always eſteem as one of the happieſt cir- 
% cumſtances of my life (a).“ This was no 


leſs a perſon than the celebrated Halley, whoſe 


learning he always venerated. However not- 
withſtanding his knowledge on this ſubject 
appeared to himſelf nothing, becauſe be had 
been accuſtomed to conſider i it along with that | 


of his learned friend; yet he paid a Juſt ve; 
neration to the ſtudy, and was by no means | 
unacquainted with the writings of the immor- - 


tal Newton. At firſt he intended that his notes 
ſhould have been i in Latin, to render them of 
more extenſive uſe, but though he had made. 
a conſiderable progreſs, as the manuſcript 
which fil remains may ſerve to teſtify; yet 
| b4 3: Wo . at 


0 Preface to his edition of the Georgichs 
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at length the en bias for his native coun- 
ty (Which was ever very ſtrong in him) pre- 
vVaoaailed, and he was content to ſacrifice a more 
erxtenſive reputation to that laudable paſſion : 
de has however fince been rewarded for this ſa · 
L erifice, his edition of this famous work being 
well known and much reſpected in moſt parts 
def Europe. | 
The latter end of this year he ſet abcut the 
tranſlation and abridgement of * the philoſo- 
«« phical kiſtory and memoirs of the royal 
academy of ſciences at Paris: or an abridge- 
* ment of all the papers relating to natural 
«philoſophy, which have been publiſhed by 
« the members of that illuftrious ſociety. II- 
lauſtrated with copper- plates. The whole 
« tranſlated and abridged by John Martyn, 
4 F. R. S. profeſſor of botany in the univer- 
| 40 fity of Cambridge ; and Ephraim Cham- | 
bers, F. R. S. author of the Univerſal 
46 Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (a)“ Len- | 
top 1742, octavo 5 volumes. 

And the, year following publiſhed a 1 
tion of Dr. Harris's Treatiſe on the Acute 
Diſeaſes of Infants (2). 8 

When 


650 See Appendix, No. Ix. 12, 1. RIG 
uw - (8) © A treatiſe of the Acute Diſeaſes of In- 
_ = fants. To wr are e, n Ob- 
. Ee EG 65653 e 
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When the year 1743 was drawing towards. 3 1 
r he agreed to continus the abridge: 


ment of the Philoſophical Tranfactions down 
to that time; and accordingly the 8th and 


gth volumes were publiſhed in the year 174777 
As was afterwards the 10th in 1756. This — 
volume brings the tranſactions down to 1750, U¹ 5 
and the end of the 45th volume. When Cram⸗ 5 


«ell Mortimer the ſecretary died, and the Royal 
Society took the publication 1 den e 


into their own hands. „ 
In 1749 he finiſhed and 1080 his tranflak Nj 


tien and notes upon the Bucolicks of Virgil? = 
and immediately went on with the work, e. i 
ſigning to complete the edition of this fa=. 
vourite poet. But growing infirmities too foo x 


ſtopped his hand, and prevented him from ac- 
compliſhing much more than what WAI be fear: 


in the We * | _— 
Rex 3 | fx 4 

« ſervations on SY grievous diſeaſes. Writ» --- | 

<< ten originally in Latin, by the late learned _ 


% Walter Harris, M. D. fellow of the College 
of Phyſicians. at London, and profeſſor of . Rk 
2 Chirurgery i in the ſame college. Tranſlated 
© into Engliſh by John. Martyn, F. R. 8. pro« 1 
* 'feſſor of botany in the univerſity of Cam- 3 4 
« bridge.” London 1742, octavo. e 
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3 Now too he loſt his boſom friend; by 2 


cancer in her breaft, occaſioned by a violent 
blow given her as ſhe was walking in London; 


and having lived with her almoſt twenty years 
with the moſt unremitted affection, it is no 


wonder if he ſuffered ſeverely by the loſs. 


In July 1750 he married Mary Anne, daugh- 


ter of Claude Fonnereau, Eſq; of London, 


merchant; who bore him one ſon and ſur- 
vived him. | 
Soon aſter this in the foring of the year 
1752, he retired from practice and the world 
to a delightful farm, ſituated on a hill remark- 
able for its rich and extenſive proſpects in the 


| pariſh of Streatham in Surry ; here for the re- 


mainder of his life he enjoyed the ſweets of 


rural retirement, as far as frequent attacks of 


the gaut in his head and ſtomach would per- 


mit, and rejoiced to cloſe his days with the 


practice of that art which his favourite poet 


| had ſung ſo well, and of which the Roman 
' orator ſays—** fi non eſt fapientia, eſt proxima 


„tamen ſapientiz.” 
. January 30, 1761, he refined his  profeſſor- 


1 tip of botany ; and ſome time after, in gra- 


titude for the favour done him in chooſing 
him, and his ſon after him into this poſt, he 
preſented to 1 N waer W. Jag ever 


. loved 


r ͤ— . E . 
— 


%... 


\ 


r R E A . ax 
loved with an affection truly filial, his library 


of botanical books amounting to above 200 
volumes, his hortus ficcus of foreign plants 


containing upwards of 2600 ſpecimens, near 
250. curious drawings of Fungi, his collection 
of ſeeds and ſeed veſſels, and his Materia Me- 
dica (a). 

June 29, 176;. It was decreed by pt. ſenate 
of the univerſity, that thanks ſhould be given 
to Mr. Martyn by the Vice- Chancellor for this 

reſent: and accordingly Dr. Barnardiſton, 
maſter of Bennet college being then in that 
office, writ him a handſome letter upon the 


| occaſion, 


About a year however before his 3 in- 


firmities ariſing from repeated ſhocks of his 


diſtemper, were ſa much increaſed, that he 


could no longer enjoy the delights of his farm; 


he removed therefore once more to his houſe at 


Chelſea, and by the moſt gradual decay paid | 
his laſt debt to nature on the 2gth of January 


1768, at 5 in the morning.” He was buried 
on February the 4th in the burying ground 
belonging to that pariſh, in the ſame grave 
with his wife and three of his children. 


Mr. Martyn was religious without bigotry, 
deyout without ſuperſtition, charitable without 
wy oftentation | 


2 See Appendix, No. IX. 1 * 5 
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| | FE: . HER + Ventation. His $ religion was not foutided on 


the prejudices of education, nor adopted with- 
out choice, nor framed in the retirement of the 
_ Cloſer; His life had been active; he had con- 
verſed with men of all parties and perſuaſions 
with equal familiarity; and had contracted 
friendſhips with good men of very different 
opinions both in civil and religious matters; 1 
he had read whatever the faſhionable writers 
had publiſhed againſt revealed religion from 
Lord Herbert to Lord Bolingbroke: and after 
all, reſted fully aſſured of the divine original 
of Chriſtianity. He had ever been a faithful 
ſon of the church of England; and after 
haying made eccleſiaſtical polity, and in the 
wane of life primitive chriſtianity his peculiar 
ſtudy; he found no cauſe to alter the favour- 
able opinions which he had entertained of the 
eſtabliſhment. His friendſhips were ſincere 
and ardent, and being founded on the 
Connections not of intereſt, .. but of affec- 
tion and virtue, were carried on with plea- 
ſure and crowned with permanency. He had 
converſed much with the world at large, ſome- 
times with men more to be reſpected for the 
greatneſs of their talents than beloved for the 
quality of the heart. But he retired to the 
£ tranquil pleaſures of a domeſtic life, and the 
55 quiet enjoyment of a ſmall circle of friends 
un- 


| 


. R E FACE, ais 


untinctured with any of the vices of that world 
in which he had lived chearfully without 
adoring it, and which he quitted without mo- 
roſely contemning it. His benevolence was 


that of a chriſtian, diffuſive and unconfined, 


but it was moſt conſpicuous-in an unremitted 
attendance upon the maladies of the poor. He 
was always willing to make conſiderable ſacri- 
fices at the ſhrine of peace, and often congra - 
tulated himſelf that he had -never been obliged 
to appear in any of the courts of law, either 
as principal or evidence during the whole 
courſe of his life. The warmth. of affection 
which he bore his wives, and the truly parental 
love which he ſhowed without diſtinction to- 
wards his children, are too much founded i in 
nature to be mentioned as diſtinguiſhing parts 
of his character; but his regard for that go- 
vernment from which he never reaped or ex- 
pected any advantage beſides its protection, 
and that glow of patriotiſm which warmed his 
heart, and was founded not on intereſt but 
affection, deſerve to be mentioned at a time 
when the one is rudely trampled upon by the 
undiſcerning multitude, and the other is made 
a cloak to cover ſelfiſh and intereſted views. 
«© 'Unplaced, unpenſioned, no man's heir or 
„ | 
He equally abhorred the titled ſlave to 


intereſt | 


| KX „ 8 E * 1 KE. 
fires or Aubilion. and turbulent mover 
of ſedition, or the enemy to the crown and 
civil government. 7 
His literary accompliſhments wink be left in 
great meaſure to be tried by the books which 
he has publiſhed Ca) His knowledge in botany 
will from them ſtand confeſſed ; but notwith- 
ſtanding natural hiſtory was ever his chief de- 
light and employment, yet he by no means 
confined himſelf to that alone. He attended 
with ſedolity to all that knowledge which is 
requiſite to make a good phyſician ; and in 
his profeſſion had peculiar ſucceſs in treating 
the ſmall-pox, and nervous diſorders. That 
his knowledge of botany might not be looked 
f upon as purely ſpeculative he introduced into 
practice, valerian, pepper-mint water, and 
black-currants, three medicines with which, 
under his own eye, he worked effects much to 
the credit of his profeſſion. His claſſical abi- 
lities will hardly be diſputed ; his reliſh for 
the ancient poets never forſook him, and even 
after he had loſt the power of reading, he 
could hear the finer odes of Horace with that 
pleaſure which is uſually copfined to the ear- 
lier part of wed and Soup? with his uſual 
modeſty 


(a) See alſo his M. S. writings, - 


Ns. 1. 


— 


ſelf (a) yet are there proofs extant that he 
had a better title to that name 1 many who 
have claimed it. | | | 
To his acquaintance with the ancient, be 
added alſo the modern languages : his own he 
ſtudied critically ; and had actually compoſed a 
grammar of it, and had made large collections 
towards a new Engliſh dictionary upon the 
ſame plan with Dr. Johnſon s. Hiſtory both 
ancient and modern, together with its appen- 


dages, biography, geography, chronology, and 


genealogy, he was perfect maſter of; divinity 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory were the ſtudies of his 
latter days. A | 


His epiſtolary correſpondence with ꝛearned 
men was very extenſive for about twenty years. 
During that time he correſponded with Pr. 
Blair, Mr. Wilmer, Mr. Francis Dale, Mr. 


Tullideph, Mr. Miller, Dr. Richmond of 
Burton near Wooton Baſſet in Wiltſhire, Dr. 


| Richardſon of North-Bierly in Yorkſhire, Mr. 


L'Ifle, - Dr. Douglas, Mr. Hawkſbee, Mr, 
Gilks, Mr. Richard Davies of Queen's College 
in Cambridge, Mr. Brewer of- Bradford in 
Torte Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Fyſher, fel - 


"low | 


(a) Preface to his EG of Virgil's Geor- 
gieks, 


1 
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modeſty he affirms that he was no poet him 
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Jow of Oriel, College in Oxford, Dr. Thomas 
ale, Mr. Half hyde, Dr. Ruſſel, Pr. Maſfey, 
£2 Houſtoun, Mr. Arnald fellow of Emma- 
nuel College, and afterwards rector of Thur- 
caſton in Leiceſterſhire, Beauprẽ Bell, junior, 
Eſq; of Beaupre hall in Norfolk, Dr. Richard 
Rawlinſon, Mr. Holmes fellow of Emmanuel 


College, Mr. Samuel Dale, Mr. Blackſtone, 


Mr. Peter Collinſon, &c. Alſo with Signor 
Micheli of Florence, Dr. Boerhaave and John 
Frederic Gronovius of Leyden, M. uſſieu of 
Paris, and Linnæus of Upſal. 

His knowledge was ſolid though extenſive, 


and he was learned without pedantry. Though 


his application had been ſevere, yet no man 
poſſeſſed a greater reliſh for ſocial converſe or 
the intercourſe of friendſhip; 3 though exact in 
his deportment and grave in his carriage, yet 
he readily unbended into chearfulneſs, and 
had a high reliſh both for wit and humour 
-when reſtrained within the bounds of decency | 
and good - nature, and en to proper ob- 
jects. 
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EXCLUSIVE of conſiderable notes in the 
margin of ſeveral books, the following Mana- 
ſcripts by Mr. Martin are remaining. 

1. A new methodical diſtribution of Plants; 
containing their Chen and Generical charic-” 
ters, 

II. Miſcellaneous Deſcription of Plants. 

III. A Courſe of Lectures on Botany. | 

IV. Two common-place books in large folio, 
containing what is to be collected from the 
ancients concerning plants. The Greek are 
in the firft, and the Latin writers in the ſecond 
volume. ; 

V. Index Plantarum circa Londinum pro- 
venientium. 

VI. A methodical diſtribution. of foſſils. 

VII. Lectures on the Materia Medica. 15 

VIII. Practice of Phyſic in one volume folio, 
and one quarto. 25 
IX. A Grammar of hs Engliſh language. = 
X. Collections for a Dictionary of the Engliſh . 


language, upon the ſame plan with Dr. © | 


ſon 84 
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2 Julius Cæſar's Expedition into Britaios, 
extracted from his commentaries.— This M.. 
contains alſo the entire hiſtory of the Romans in 
Britain, extracted from the ancients. 

XII. The firſt book of Herodotus's hiſtory, 
tranſlated into Engliſh. 

XIII. Collections for an Univerſal Biographi- 
cal Dictionary in three volumes folio. 

XIV. An Introduction to Geography. 

XV. Genealogical Tables of the Kings and 
Nobility of England, &c. in upwards of 200 


folio pages. 5 


XVI. Chronological Tables: compiled chief. 
ly with a view to ſettle the ſacred Chronology, 
and to connect it with the profane. 

XVII. Collections for a Fe of the Royal | 
Society. 

XVII. Commentaries in Ain upon the 
Georgicks of Virgil: two volumes folio, 

XIX. Commentaries onthe ÆEneid of Virgil. 


N UM B. — 5 


THOMAS the ſather of 1 Murtyn the 
Tubje& of the foregoing Memoirs, was born 
July the 23d 1662, and died April the 8th 
1743. He was a man of mot ſtrict i Er 
and — piety. 


e 


ENR. ny 


"i grandfather John was born 163 5 and 
married Rhoda daughter of 7 homas Hodges, D. D. 
Vicar of Kenſington, one of the Aﬀembly of 
Divines, and after the Reſtoration Dean of He- 
reford, and Rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill. See 
Newcourt's Repertorium Vol. 1. p. 681, 526, 
Alſo Weod's Athenz Oxon. Vol. 2. 714. ; 

He printed two Sermons. | 

1. The growth and ſpreading of Maree, ie. 
get forth in a Sermon preached before the Ho- 
nourable Houſe of Commons, on the 1oth day 
of March, being the day of their publike Faſt 


and Humiliation for the growth of Hereſie. 


By Thomas Hodges, Minifter of God's word at 
Kenſington. Publiſhed by order of the Houle 


of Commons, London 1647.” to. 


2. ** Sion's Halelujah : Set forth in a Sermon 
preached before the Right Honourable Houſe of 
Peers, in the Abbie Church of Weſtminſter, on 


Thurſday. June 28. Being the day of Public 


Thankſgiving to Almighty God for his Maje- . 


ties ſafe Return. By Tho. Hodges, Rector 


Eecleſiæ de Kenſington. London 1660.“ 
His ſecond fon was Nathandel Hodges M. D. 
who ſtaid in London and attended Patients un- 
hurt during the laſt great plague. He pub- 
liſhed . Leoimologia fre peftis Nupere apud Popu- 
Jan? an Grafjantis Narratia Hiſtorica. 
C 2 „ 
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Lond. 1675. U Bro. Republiſhed i in 1885 by 


Quincy in 1720. 
The ſan of his eldeſt ſon 7. Pong Was Ne 


ney General at Barbadoes in the reign of Queen 


Anne and F. R, S. Elizabeth daughter of the 


Attorney General was married to John Hadley 
of Eaſt Barnet, Eſq; Vice-Preſident of the Royal 
Society ; well-known for his improvements of 
the Quadrant and Teleſcope. 

His Great Grandfather Thomas Martyn was 
Wins Nov. 11, 1601, was admitted Sizar of Ema - 
nuel College in Cambridge March 16, 1617, 
was matriculated in the Univerſity March 28, 
1618, took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1621, and of Maſter in 1625, He was Rector 
of Little Houghton in Northamptonſhire, and 
having taken the Covenant he was expelled 
from his Living at the Reſtoration. After his 


ejectment he came to London and lived retired. 


He married Sarah third daughter of Richard 
Proud, Citizen and Goldſmith of London, and 
Grand-daughter of Richard Proud Parſon of 

Bourton upon Dunſmore in the County of War- 
wick (See Dugdale p. 194, 195) and Reſe daugh- 
ter of William Nottingham Bailiff of Ipſwich 
in Suffolk, whoſe Father was Steward to tke 


Lord Abbot of Bury St. Edmond's, and built 


the South Porch of one of the Churches. This 
Raſe Nertingbam was perlecuted-3 in the time of 


Ar END IX. rail 


Queen Mary but eſcaped the flames. See Fer 
p. 1547 and 1894. Edit. 1610. \ | 
| Sarah's elder brother Richard born 1 596 was 
a Scholar in Caius College Cambridge, took 
the Degree of M, A. 1619, and 1622 was Rec- 
tor of 'Thrandeſton in Suffolk, from whence 
he was expelled in 1662, he died 1666, with- 
out ifſue, and was buried in Scole alias Oſmon- 
deſton Church in Norfolk. | 
Thomas Martyn died Nov. I7, 1355 aged 
91 years and 6 days, and was buried at Chig- 


well in Eſſex againſt the Pulpit.— John the Fa- 


ther of this Thomas was born 15 58, was Par- 
fon of Swindon, Nov. zo, 1581, and died July 
5, 1626. His Father Gilbert married Katharine 
Daughter of Sir George Boteler of Stounbrooke; 
and his Grandfather John married Margaret 
Daughter and Heireſs of Humphrey Ruiding 
of Droitwich, Worceſterſhire. 


, u . 


PATRICK BLAIR, Dr. of Phykic, and 6 
Fellow of the Royal Society, was born in Scot- 
land. He practiſed Phyſic firſt in London; and 
afterwards at Boſton in Lincolnſhire ; at which 
latter place he ſettled in the year 1720. He 
was a Nonjurer, and I ſuppoſe was concerned 
TY ::- Ol 
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in the Rebellion 171 3 or atleaſt was ; impriſoned 
s a ſuſpected perſon, | 
- Br. Blair was a warm admirer and defender 
of his countryman Dr. Moriſon ; and. a great 
advocate for rhe circulation of the ſap in vege- 
tables. He was a good Naturaliſt, and atteaded 
particularly to Botany and Ornithology. 28 
He publiſhed Botanic Eflays in two 
« parts. The firſt containing, the ſlructure of 
« the Flowers, and the fruQification of plants, 
e with their various diſtributions into method: 
and the ſecond. the generation of plants, with 
« their ſexes and manner of impregnating the 
% feed; alfo concerning the Animalcula in 
i ſemine maſculino. Together with the nou- 
riſhment of plants, and circulation of the 
s ſap im all feaſons, analogous to that of the 
blood in Animals, with many curious re- 
marks, and ſeveral difcoveries and improve- 
«« ments, Adorned with figures. London, 
«« printed. 1720, 8vo.” The firſt Eſſay treats 
of the ſtructure of flowers. The ſecond, of the 
Fruits of plants. The third, of the different 
methods of diſpoſing plants. The fourth, of 
| the Generation.— And. the fifth of the. Nouriſh- 
ment of Plants.—TIt contains 414 pages beſides 
the Preface ; * four tables of e I 


44. 
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He alſo publiſhed,  ** Pharmaco-botamologia · 
«« or, An Alphabetical and Claſſical Diſſertation 
« on all the Britiſh indige — and Garden 


„ Plants of the New Lond Diſpenſatory. 
In which their genera, ſpecies, æharacteriſtick 
and diſtinctive Notes are methodically de- 
« ſcribed; the Botanical Terms of Art ex- 
6 plained; their virtues, uſes, and ſhop-pre- 
« parations declared. With many curious and 
«« uſeful Remarks from proper Oblerragians, 17 
London, 1723. quarto. 5 

He propoſed to treat of about 400 plants, and 
to give about 40 in each Decad. 

The ſecond Decad was publiſhed the year fol 
ſowing, The zd in 1725. The 4th, 5th, and 
6th in 1727. And the 5th in 1728. This I ap- 
prehend was the laſt, at leaſt I have never ſeen 
any more; ſo that the work is left incomplete, 
carrying us only down to H in the Alphabet. 

He alſo publiſhed at the deſire of Dr. Mead. 

A new table of Diſpenfatory Plants, diſtri- 
buted according to their principal virtues. En- 
graved on a foliq copper- plate. 

There are ſeveral papers of his e in the 
W Tranſactions. | | 
On Aſpeſtus found in, Scotland. n. 333. 

*+* The Anatomy of an Elephant. n. 326, 


27. * 


$4. 
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oe Obſervations upon che generation of Plants. 
n. 369. 

« A method of e the virtues of 
cc Plants by their external ſtructure. n. 364. oY! 


N UM B. IV. 


WILL LAN SHE RAR DD, Doctor of Laws 
in Oxford, and Fellow of the Royal Society, 
was many years the Britiſh Conſul at Smyrna. 
In 17505 along with Antonio Picenini he viſited. 
the ſeven Churches of Aſia: in 1709 and 1716 
he tragfcribed the Monumenta Teia; he alſo 
cauſed the famous Sigean Inſcription to be co- 
pied and ſent to England, and the learned 
Chiſbull dedicates his account of it to him. He 
returned to England in 1718, and in 172 Yo 
made a tour to France, Holland, and Italy: 
he was creeping on the Alps in ſeareh of lids | 
he narrowly eſcaped being ſhot by a peaſant for 
a wolf: on his return he brought over with him 
the celebrated Dillenius to be his aſſiſtant and 
amanuenſis. Though Dr. Sherard had acquir- 
ed a conſiderable fortune during his ſtay in Aſia, 
yet he lived with the greateſt privacy in Lon- 
don, wholly immerſed in the ſtudy of Natural 
Hiſtory ; except when he went to his brother's. 


ſeat and fine garden at © EO: He died CAR 
guſt 12. „„ 


— 


. 


/ 


AVPENDIX , Sm 


Dr. Sherard never publiſhed any book under 
his own name; but all the Botaniſts of his time 
acknowledge his aſſiſtance, and celebrate his 
praiſes, as Bobart in his preface to the laſt vo- 
jume of the Hiſtoria Oxonienfis, and Roy in the 


third volume of his Hiforia Plantarum. He pur- . 


chaſed M. Vaillant's collection, and papers, 


aſſiſted the learned Boerbaaue in the publica- 


tion of Yaillant's Botanicon Parifienſe, and pre- 
fixed to it an Epiſtle addreſſed to Boerhaave. 


He was alſo the Editor of Herman's Paradiſus 


Batavus, to which alſo he writ a preface under 
the-title of S. W. A. (Wilhelmus Sherardus 


Anglus) he publiſhed part of M. Tournefort's .. 
botanical lectures, with the title of Schola Bota- | 
nica. There are ſeveral papers by him i in the 1 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. As | 
1. Of the Indian Varniſh, 1 Dr. J. del * 


no. 274. 
2. Of a new Iſland raiſed near Santerini 1 in 
the Archipelago, May 12, 1707. no. 314. 


3. An account of Poyſon- wood Tree i in New . 


England. no. 367. 


The third edition of Ray's Synopfis Stirpium | 
Britannicarum was publiſhed 105 Dillenius xa 


his inſpection. 


The chief employment of his retirement A 5 
his Pinax, or collection of names which had _ 


been given by botanical Writers to plants, and 


35 _ 


* 
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of which great expectatiops were formed by the 
learned: world. 
At his death he 3 his library and 
his valuable collections of ſpecimens to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, to which he alſo gave 3000 
pounds to t a ſalary for their Profeſſor of 
Botany. | 

His MSS. were ni i in the year 1766 
by Mr. 8 to the * AE: 


NUM B. V. 


JOHN JAMES DILLENIUS M. D. was 
born in 1684: was brought over into England 
by Dr. Sherard in Auguſt 1721 to be his amanu- 
enſis, and after his death was Profeſſor of Botany 
in Oxford till the year 1747, in which he died. 
_ —Hepubliſhed . Catalogus Plantarum circa 
« Gifſam naſcentium.” Francof. 1719. 8vo, 

4 Hortus Elthamenſis. 1732 folio.” In this 
work is contained a great number of rare plants, 

with their deſcriptions and Synonyma, adorned 
with very good and accurate figures done by his 
own hand from plants in Dr. * Sherard's 
garden at Eltham in Kent. 

4 Hiſtoria Muſcorum. 1741 4to.“ 3 
ing the Synonyma, hiſlory, and deſcriptions 
of above 600 Moſſes; with figures done alſo 
by himſelf. > he euerer wb which he has 

treated 


4A ai 
treated this claſs of plants, from their numbers 


and affinity to each other extremely difficult to 
diſtinguiſh, and the great deficiency of all for- 


mer writers upon this ſubject, render Dilleni- 
us's work very valuable, and have n the 


author immortal honour; 

He deſigned a new Edition of Ray” s Metho- 
dus emendata & aucta, and it was ready for the 
preſs in 1721, but was never printed. 


NUM * 


Mr. Vincent Shia was a ſurgeon and apo- N 
thecary, and practiſed firſt at London, and af- 
terwards at Grantham in Lincolnſhire, He was 
fellow of the Royal Society, and there is a pa- 
per of his in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
upon * the caſe of a man who, was poiſoned by 
* eating Monks-hood or Napellus.“ no. 432. 

Charles Deering M. D. came over firſt to Eng- 


land i in the train of a foreign Ambaffador, and 


afterwards practiſed Phyſic at Nottingham. He 
publiihed .. Catalogus ſtirpium xc.“ Or 
* a Catalogue of pla ats naturally growing and 
„commonly cultivated in divers parts of Eng- 
* land, more eſpecially about Nottingham.“ 

Printed at Nottingham 1738. Alſo—< A Hiſ- 
torical Accoungof gs. OR 
1751. 8 . 

_ Waltee 


„ 


air APPENDIS., 
| Walter T ullideph was amanuenſis to Dr. Dou- 
was? : he afterwards ſettled in Antigua firſt asa 


Planter, -and then in 1730 as a Practitioner! in 
Phyſic and Surgery. ee | 


'NUMB. VII. 


| "RICHARD BRADLEY fellow of the 
Royal Society; the well known Author of va- 
rious treatiſes in Natural Hiſtory, Huſbandry 
&c. was at this time Profeſſor of Botany, He 
was choſen into this office November the 10th 


77 24, by means of a pretended verbal recom- 
mendation from Dr. Sherard to Dr. Bentley; 
and pompous aſſurances that he would procure 
the Univerſity a pubhe Botanic Garden by his 
own private purſe and perſonal intereſt. The 


vanity of his promiſes was now ſeen, and his 
total ignorance of the learned languages known. 


So that as the Profeſſor neglected to read lec- 
tures himſelf, the Univerſity made no difficulty . 


to permit Mr. Martyn to do it. Mr, Bradley 
however read a courſe of lectures on Ft a 
teria Medica in 1729 at the Bull Inn (a). 

1731 he was grown ſo ſeandalous, that it was 
in agitation to turn him out of his Profeſſor- 


| yu ; and ” died! in the latter gnd of 175 2 


0 See 88 Go ee Journal No. 11. 
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It may ſeem ſtran ge to aſſert that * Tranſlator 


of Xenophon' s Economicks did not underſtand. 
Greek; it is however true: Mr. Bradley's 
being chen a popular name, he was paid by the 
Bookſellers for permitting them to inſert it in 


the title. He might however have made this 
tranſlation without much knowledge of the 
Greek language; for upon examination it turns 
nk only to be an n old tranſlation modernized. 


NMB. vm. 


1 King was born at St. Columb in Corn- 


wall May the 1ſt 1652. He was Patron of be 


Church of Pertenhall in Bedfordſhire, and be- 
came Rector there in the year 1690, buti in 169 


oved by exchange to Chelſea. A great in- 


timacy ſubſiſted between him and Sir William 
Dawes Archbiſhop of Vork, who gave him the 
Prebend of Wighton in the Cathedral Church 
of Vork in the year 1718. Though educated 


at Exeter College in Oxford, he took the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity in 1698 at Catha- 


rine Hall in Cambridge, where the Archbiſhop 


was Maſter. He died May the zoth 17 32, an 


was buried at Pertenhall. 
He publiſhed - 


A Sermon preached at the Meet of sir 
< * Chamberlain Knt. who died at 
| « his 


wo 


de 118 koule at a Dec. 6. 1 Was 7 ect P 
«at the Pariſh Church of St. James Garlick 1 
« Hith, Landon, Dec. 12. 1697. By John 
4 King Rector of Chelſea, near London. Printed 
& for Thomas Bennet at the Half-moon in St. 
% Paul's Church- yard, 1697.“ 4to. 
"The Divine Favour the beſt Alliance: or 
od Repentance the ſaſeſt Sanctuary in times of 
% Danger. A Sermon preached at the Pariſh 
«© Church of Chelſea near London, on Friday 
*« the 19th of December 1701. Being the faſt 
« day appointed by his Majeſty's proclamation. 
q « By John King D. D. Rector of Chelſea.— 
ab London Printed for Thomas Speed; over 
3 8 againſt Jonathan's Coffee Houſe in Exchange 
| 3 Ally in Cornhill. 1702.” Ato. 
| Animadverſions on a Pamphlet intitle 
A Letter of Advice to the Churches of the 
„ Nonconformiſts of the Engliſh nation; en- 
„ deavouring their ſatisfaction in that point, 
* Who are the True Church of England? By John 
King D. PD. Rector of Chelſea near London, 
„The ſecond edition, London, Taree for 
Thomas Speed, 1702.” 4to. 
The caſe of john Atherton, Biſhop of 
« Waterford in Ireland: Fairly reprefente®' 
ce « Againſt a late Partial Edition of Dr. Bar- 
<< nard's Relation and Sermon at his Funzral. 
= . ſome Remarks on the Title Page, che 
* ad- 


Af REN DTX wi 


«« additional preface, und a Scandalous and Im- 
«© modeſt Advertiſement lately ſet forth in 2 


« Pyblick Paper; whereby the ſaid Biſhop? 8 


«« Caſe is miſrepreſented, and the Epiſcopal 
Order aſperſed. With a brief account of à 


« Conſpiracy againſt the life of Mr. Robert 


<< Hawkins, Miniſter of Chilton, Bucks, Tryed 


< before Sir Matthew Hale. Alſoof the Plot of | 
Robert Voung, and Stephen Blackhead, againft 


the Biſhop of Rocheſter. London: Printed 
„for Luke Stokoe, at the Golden Key and 


«© Bible, near Charing Croſs, and fold by 


be Morphew near Stationers Hall. 1716.“ 
vo. 
* the 8 are two Anonymous Let: 
„but it appears by interlineations in Dr. 
King s den hand, that the firſt was from Dr, 
Thomas Mill Biſhop of Waterford ; and that 
the ſecond was to that Biſhop from the Rev. 
Mr. Alcock Chanceller of Waterford. 
«« Tolando Pſeudologo-maſtix, or a Qurry- 
« comb for a lying c ο nb. Being an an- 
% fer to a late piece of Mr. Toland's calle 
* Hypatia &c. London, printed for Luke Sto- 
koe, and ſold by T. DieKerton at:the Crown 
„ in Pater-noſter Row. 1721.” 8 vo. 
His. eldeſt fon Feb» was born Auguſt the 5th 
1696. From Eaton School he was ſent to King's 
College i in Cambridge, where ke became Fel- 
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low A took the degree of Maſter of Arts: He 


afterwards ſettled at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, 
and practiſed Phyſic there with great reputa- 


tion; but was cut off by a fever October the 


' 12th 1728. By Lucy daughter of Thomas Mo- 
rice Eſq; he had one ſon John now Patron and 


Rector of Pertenhall in Bedfordſhire. 


He publiſhed 5 
„ Epiſtola ad virum ornatiflimum Johannem 


« Friend, Coll. Med. Lond, et Societ. Regiz 


« Socium. In qua D. W. Trilleri, Phil. & Med. 
P. Epiſtolam Medico-Criticam ſuper primo 
« & tertio Epidemiorum, a virq ornatiflimo 
« editis, ad examen revocavit Johannes King, 
««. Coll. Regal. Socius. Cantab. 1722.” 8vo. 


% Euripidis Hecuba, Oreſtes, et Phoeniſſae. 


«c, Collatis decem MSStis textum & ſcholia 
« emendavit: {choliis ineditis, verſione elegan- 
* tiore, notis perpetuis, & diſſertatiunculis de 


« metro Tragico auxit, & illuſtravit; Johannes 


King, Coll. Regal. Cantab. eins Canta- 
15 eb Typis Abademieis. IN ” 8v0,- 


Aird, 
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Extratis from Lettern. 


To Dr. Patrick Blair. | . 


8 IR, 7 TR C4 2 16; 1723. 

CANNOT tell which was greater, mfg 
furprize or pleaſure, when I received your let- 
ter; in which you inform me that you are en⸗ 
deavouring after a methed taken from the Seed 
Leaves. I have been actually engaged i in the 
lame deſign, and find ſo much encouragement, 
that I am reſolved to puſh it on with vigour. 
I dare not ſay that J have ſeen every ſpecies of 
any one tribe, or one ſpecies of every tribe ; 
but by what I have ſeen, I may form a conjec- 
ture that the Legumingſæ have their ſeed leaves 
firm and carnous, and moſt of them not riſing 
above ground : whether they may not upon this 
diſtinction form two tribes remains to be en- 
quired, The Umbellifere are I believe all nar- 
row, long, and pointed. The Stellatæ oval, 
and in a manner cordate ; which ſhows how dif- 
ferent this tribe is from the laſt, though they 
agree in being Gymnodiſpermous. The T etrape- 
tale Siliguoſæ are broad and cordate, but eaſily 
Eftinguiſhable from the . In ſhort I 

d doubt 
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doubt not but! ſhall find the ſame concordanee 
amongſt the YVerficillarz, Afperifeliz, and per- 
haps Maltiſfliguæ. I do not expect to find the 
Apetalæ agree together. It is a claſs I am not 
at all fond of. But 1 ſhould not wonder to 
find Lapathum, - Arriplex, Biftorta, *Perficaria, 
Plantago, &c. agree well in their feed leaves; 
and if they do, they may be elaſſed together 
under the name of Fpicatæ; no ney w-diviſion, 
unleſs we reckon Theophraſtus a modern. The 
Cucurbitarem may make a good clafs; and perhaps 
the Malvace#too: and ſhould I find the Gerania 


| agree with them, I ſhould not wonder. iLychnis, 
2 Caryoplylins, and other true -caryophyHeous 
6 flowers may perhaps make up a claſs under the 
: __ title of Coronarie, a term uſed by ſome old au- 


1 N 'thors : as-is alſo Campanaceæ, which may make 


xz another. As for the Monopetal# and Pentape- 
1 tale Valculiſeræ, I have an averſion to them as 
1 well as the Apetal But enough of conjec- 
bi 'tyres: I do not however intend to build upon 
1 them. Experiments are what J want; and 1 
do not doubi of your aſſiſtance, as ſoon as the 
j Spring ſeaſon ſhall give us frequent opportu- 
1 nities of communicating. our mutual obſerya- 
= — 
j | 8 I. 
1 . — 1 8 > | 
1 5 : 

| + 
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To the 2 


SIR, IN | Jan. 14 1723-4. 
WHEN I firſt entered upon the ſcheme of 
forming à method from the ſeed leaves, I 


thought their form'would be ſufficient to found 
diſtinctions upon: but. on reading Cæſalpinus 


(who gives more light into this doQrine than 
any of his ſucceſſors) I found that he had ob- 
ſerved the ſituation of the point of the Radicle : 


in the ſeed, and had laid great ſtreſs Abs it in 
claſſing of plants. 5 


_ I agree with you in the often of the: 
Cichoracee having long, narrow, pointed ſeed! 
leaves, as well as the Umbellifere, but then the 
ſituation of the point of the Radiclediftinguiſhes 
them according to Cæſalpinus. This author puts 


the Umbellifer © amongſt thoſe guorum Cor (to uſe 
his own words) exterius vergit: and the compound 


Flowers amongſt thoſe whoſe ſeeds have Cor in 
inferiore parte. In this the Scabioſa according 
to the ſame author differs from compound flow-, 


ers; which makes me more inclinable to ſub- 


ſcribe to the opinion of Dr. Dillenius, who ſe⸗ 
parated it from them, becauſe it has really Sta- 
nina and Apices like the Simple Flowers, and 


Proper e to the little Flowers. 
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ce 0 the ſame difference in the 
 Apperifolie and V. erticillatee. | 

m. 

To the Same. 


IR, | May 10, 1724. 5 

1 AM very much obliged to you for think- 
ing I deſerve the honour of being admitted into 
the Royal Society. Dr. Douglas was ſo kind 
as to offer to introduce me laſt year; but T de- 
clined it, becauſe it is my opinion, that they 
ought to be very cautions in the admiſſion of 
their Members, and ſhould take in none but 
thoſe who have given convincing proofs of their 


e and, IG 


From Mr. Miller to Mr. Martyn. 
S1R, Lp Chelſey, June 6, 1730. 


Vr. Rutty is in a very bad way, and is 


thought by thoſe who attend him very near 


death; (a) fo that if you intend to ſtand for 
his place I think it abſolutely neceſſary for you 
to be in town, but this I ſubmit to your own 


(a) He died on the rot .of hose at three in 
the afternoon. 


- 


+4 * 0 


„ 4.4 ae 


choice. I have had an opportunity of talking 
with ſeveral Members of the Royal Society, and 
find your intereſt with them very conſiderable. 


Mr. Eames told me he thought you the moſt 
proper perſon, as did Mr. Hales and ſome o- 
thers. As to Dr. Wiggan, though he makes 


great intereſt, and is eſpouſed by Dr. Mead, 
who engaged Mr. Hales and many others to 
join their votes for him, yet he cannot ſtand, 
for he is not admitted a member yet, nor dot 
believe he will be until the election is over; for 
there has been no meeting ſince he was pro- 
poſed ; and I underſtand there wilk not be a 

Council called, becauſe he ſhould not have an 
opportunity to ſtand ; ſo that the intereſt of Sip 
Hans will be greatly divided, and probably a 
greater opportunity for a third perſon to carry 
it away, You may depend on it there will 


not be any opponent- but Dr. Mortimer. As 
for Dr. Nichols he has very little intereſt that 


I can find ;' and the Mathematicians all oppoſe 
Dr. Pemberton, by which means if you can 
engage them for you I think there will ben no 
danger. | | | 
e V. 
To Mr. Houſtoun. 
Dear Sir, 


THE only letter I have had the favour of 


recciving from you: was. dated. Dec, 14. But L 
d 3 have. 


AFEFEN HI nt 
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Chelſey, May 22, 77315 
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have been favoured with ſome of 8 e 
| by Mr. Miller. The laſt eolleQion indeed has 
been almoſt ſpoiled by the Sea water; and 
what few were ſaved are moſtly funk. a ſecond 
time in the abyſs of Sir Hans's collection, where 
I never expect to ſee, or hear of them more. I 
am obliged to you for the remembrance of me 
with ſome others of your friends in the names 
you have aſcribed to your new Genera. agree 
wich you in your opinion that no more charac- 
ters ſhould be given of a Genus, than are ſuffi- 
cient to diſtinguiſh it from all others. This 
would be rendered more eaſy, had I time and 
abilities to finiſh thoſe general tables which I 
have begun. 
I juſt ſaw your account of che Cocbines!, and 
muſt let you know with ſome concern, that as 
it differed in ſome material cixcumftances from 
that of Sir Hans, the public will never reap 
the benefit of it. So far does ſome men's am- 
bition go beyond an undiſſembled love of truth. 
For the future, if you have any- thing which 
vou would have communicated to the Royal So- 

_ ciety or the Public, I would adviſe you to think 
of conveying it by ſome other channel. You 
Raue done enough already to ftir up the jealouſy 
of any man who has been before you in the Weſt 
Indies ; and, if I am not grievouſly miſtaken, 

tp will ſoon make it dificult for * one 7 
$ e have 


os 
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have ſveciſs who comes after you. I wiſh thoſe 
who are able were willing, or elſe that thoſe 


who are willing were more able to ſerve you. 


If good wiſhes, and the higheſt eſteem of your 
diligence and capacity could be 1 any es 
to you. You have them from 


Dear Sir, &c. 
I.. 8 
9 rom the Rev. Mr. Aral to Mr. Martyn. 


Dear Blr, Eiman. Coll. Nov. 30. 1732. 


WHEN firſt I came down to College I was 
in hopes we might have carried the Botany Pro- 
feſſorſhip for you without any oppofition; and 
indeed imagined the Univerſity out of regard 
to your known merit would have made you a 
compliment of it; but it was not long before 
1: heard that Mr. Goddard of St. John's Col-. 
lege was determined to appear for it, at the 
recommendation of Dr. Middleton, Who ſays 
he talked to you, and you ſeemed very indiffe- - 
rent about it. There is now. a ſecond candi-- 
date.ſtarted up, Mr. Parn of Trinity College, 
and ſtrong intereſt is making for him. | 

I find theſe two gentlemen. are reſolved to 
ſtand it out, and that many whom I have talked. 
with are of opinion that the preference ſnould 
de given to one of the Senate, . if he appears 
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for it. Upon the whole we have thought It 

better to decline the farther proſecution of this 

affair, as it is much controverted, purely ho- 

norary, and what I think you do not much ſet 

your heart upon, except you could receive it 
by way of compliment. a 


„ 
From the ſame. 


Dear Sir, Eman. Coll. Dec. 3. 1732. 
SINCE my laſt letter Mr. Goddard has de- 
fiſted, purely out of a ſenſe of your ſuperior 
merit. Mr. Parn we are not at all apprehen- 
five about; he has not been at Cambridge for 
fome time, and *tis thought when he comes his 
friends will adviſe him to defiſt ; but be that 
as it will, we ſhall certainly have a great ma- 6 
jority in your favour, and as the Society has : 
this affair much at heart, they have taken all | 
"oy proper wo 057 to pure it. . | 


. 


/ | | | 
a a | — ; j - | 

| 
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boards at Emmanuel, and that I told you when 
you was here that I had no thoughts of cutting 


fi i, 
To the Rev. Mr. Arnald Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. | 


Dear Sir, Chelſey Dec. 5. 1732. 


LAM oreatly obliged to you and the reſt of my 


friends ſor your warmth in my "intereſt. I muſt 
own I was ſomething ſurpriſed when I under- 
ſtood by your former letter that I was to meet 


with ſo much oppoſition. I thought the Uni- 


verſity would never have made any difficulty 
about giving me an empty title in a Science 


which I had reſtored, after it had been totally 


loſt among them, and had continued to teach 
for fix years with much labour and. little pro- 
fit, I ſhall be always fond of any mark of their 
eſteem for me proyided they can be unanimous 
in beſtowing it; but never deſire to be the 
eauſe of animoſities amongſt them: ſo that if it 
is probable there will be much oppoſition I de- 
fire to deſiſt. I find it objected to me that, I 
have left the Univerſity, which you can refute, 
for you know that my name is ſtill on the 


it out. And beſides I wonder any ſhould ima- 
gine I would ſhow ſo little regard to the Uni- 


verfity as to neglect them after ſuch a public 


mark 
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mark of their eſteem and favour.” How incon-. 
venient ſoever it may be to me in the following 
of my practice here, which abſence muſt neceſ- 
farily injure 3. 1 ſhall nevertheleſs endeavour to 
ſerve the Univerſity whenever it can be done 
Without the greateſt detriment to my own pri- 
vate affairs. As to the other odjection that I: 
will not take the oaths, you may be aſſured it 
is intirely without foundation; and if you re- 
member I intended to have taken them laſt 
ſummer, if 1 had not been obliged to leave 
* a week before the aſſizes. 


IK 
From Mr. Arnald. 


thats, l BREE BY Dee. 17.1732. 


I THOUGHT. by this poſt to haye given 
you joy of the Botany Profeſibrſhip ; but we 
were adviſed to defer that affair till the begin- 
ning of next term, upon notice that our good 
friend the Maſter of Chriſt's intended to ſtop. 
your Grace in/ the Caput : as you know the 
man, I need not tell you it was upon. the ſur- 
miſe of your being a Nonjuror. I. have already 
been with the Vice-Chancellor upon that ſub - 
ject, and I think ſatisfied him; but I: wiſh to 
remove Lo W vou would take the 
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|  Oaths, or at leaſt aſſure them by a line that you > 
are ready to do it cheatfully if called upon. 

The Trinity people upon heating from Mr. 


Parn, have dropt him, ſo that now you are EN - 
only candidate, and have 1 alt” before of gn 


you "os AE as above. | Cs 
wo — : 4 . +5 N 1 TE 1 " 
TN To Mr. Arnald- l To 
"wow Sir, ; Chelſoy; Dee. yy 1732. 


I AM forry you have had ſo much 'trou= 
ble on my account. Leannot imagine what in- 
jury Jever did any member of the Univerſity, 
or what can be the occaſion of ſoill-natured and 
groundleſs a report as that I am unwilling to' 
take the oaths: Tam ſure no word or action of 
mine can have given any reaſon for ſuch a ſuſ- 
picion. The incloſed will however I imagine 
be a ſufficient anſwer to this objection. I muſt 
add that I ſhould have taken the oaths when I 
did, if this affair had not happened. 
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From Dr. Mead to > Mr. Martyn. 


Ormond Street, March 441 1740-1. 


"SIR, N e Haw 2. 
EVER ſince I received the favors of your 
Virgil's Georgics, with” your Letter, and the 
Copy of a Dedieation, I have at leiſure minutes 
| entertained myſelf with rag the divine Poet 


and your learned" Cöminentary. I could not 


have thought that after ſo.. many great Critics 


and Commentators, ſo much more could have 
been done to illuſtrate that noble work; I dare 
: ſay the learned World will own that you have 
outdone them all. You have done great ho- 
nour to my two M. S.S. and 1 am glad they have 
been more uſeful to you than 1 imagined they 
would, being of no great age; but your good 
, judgment and ſagacity has ſhewn itſelf in ſind- 
ing out always the beſt readings. | 
I am very ſenſible of the honour you.do me, 
in prefixing my name to ſo valuable a perform- 
ance, Wien you might have choſen Patrons in 
all reſpects more worthy, It is always agreea- 
ble Laudari a Viro Laudato. But it gives me a 
particular pleaſure on this occaſion, that this 
will I hope be a foundation. of an acquaintance 
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and- friendſhip between us, and that 1 may here. : 
by have it in my power to ſhew with how „ much. — 2 
reſpect I am, &, _ 1.1, 


"To Mr. Knapton. VE 
SIR: Chelſey, May 6, 1742. 
WHEN I ſaw, vou laſt, I told you that the 
declenſion of the Yale of our Abridgement (a); | 
was entirely owing to the Papers tranſlated-by 
Mr. Chambers. (3) To prove my aſſertion 1 = 
have ſent you the firſt paper that came in my of 
way, which I aſſure you is very far from being 
one of the worſt, and defire you would give 
yourſelf the trouble to look over it. The au- 
thor writes with great prolixity, and Mr. Cham- 
bers is ſo far from having abridged him, that he 
has paraphraſed him, ſometimes uſing two or 
three words, where the author contents himſelf 
with one. But what is worſe the Engliſh Style 
(Gf it may be called Engliſh) is very low and 
poor, and full of blunders. I ſhall only point 
out to you ſome -of the errors obs a few pages, _ 
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(a) Of the French . a a2); ED: 
(6) Author of the Univerſal DiRionary of fy 
Arts * Sciences. 
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Which T wiſh you would read over carefully, 
and try if you an even make ſenſe of them. 

p. 160. Remarkables are diſcoverable ; this 
| ſounds very ill to the ear, and I queſtion whe- 


| ther Remarkables 18 Engliſh. In the F rench 
it is ce qu'il y ade fingulier.” » * 


I have extended my obſervations to o ſe-xettl 


inſtead of fea-nettles, * _ - 
p. 161. Maing or. tawo-leaved aid! be ex- 
| preſſed by one proper word &:watve. N 


p- 165. Lavenion inſtead of the French word 
Tauignen. Mr. Chambers was ignorant of the 
_ Engliſh names of moſt of the ſhell-fiſhes. Thus 
he tranſlated-ozi/ de bone the goat's eye, inſtead of 
limpet, which is a well-known name, and theſe 
ZLawignans are called Purrs on our coaſt. 

Iſnall trouble you with no more; the paper goes 
on in the ſame manner, or rather worſe. I will 
only deſire you to turn to page 182, where you 


will find my hand again to ſome French words 


ſpelt in a ſurpriſing manner. 

Mr. Chambers never makes uſe of any Sig, 
which occaſions a great deal of trouble both to 
the Printer and me: moſt of his papers are ſo 
111 done, that it would be as little trouble to 
tranſlate them from the original, as to reduce 
has to common ſenſe and tolerable Engliſh. 
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To the Right Worſhipful the Vice- Saen 


on ON Cambridge. 
SI R, 


SENSIBLE of the great bent 4 me by 


the Univerſity many years ago in conferring 
upon Me the title of their Profeſſor of Botany; 


and of the continuance of their favour in be- 


ſtowing the ſame on my Son upon my reſigna- 
tion; I am deſirous of making ſome acknow- 
ledgement. I therefore requeſt the Chancel- 
lor, Maſters, and Scholars of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge to accept of my printed Books rela- 


ting to Botany, and of my Hortus Siccus con- 


taining a conſiderable number of dried Speci- 
mens of Plants, collected from moſt parts of the 


known world. The whole is contained in eight 


wainſcot caſes, which I deſire may be depoſited 
in ſome convenient place for the uſe and under 
the care of the preſent Profeſſor of Botany, 
| and of his Succeſſors for the time being. I 
hope, Sir, the Univerſity will not diſdain to 


receive this ſmall donation from their moſt 


obliged, &c. 
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DISSERTATION I. 


4 Vindication of the Poet Virgil. We the 


charge of an Anachroniſm with regard to wh 
the Foundation of . | 


THERE is not any part of Virgil's 
writings, that has been ſv generally cen- 
ſured, as that now before us, where he places 
the founding of Carthage by Dido ſoon after 
the deſtruction of Troy; whereas moſt chro- 
nologers agree, that the founding of that city 
could not be leſs than two or three hun- 
dred m_ after the Trojan war (a). M. De 

B 


Sezrats 1s 


(a) - Haec ait: et Maia genitum demittit ab alto; 
« Ut terrae, utque novae pateant Carthaginis 


*© Arces 
« Hoſpitio Teucris : ne fati neſcia Dido 
« F inibus urceret,”” Aen. . 297. : 


<< Devenere locos abs nunc ingentia cernes 

„ Moenia, ſurgentemque novae Carthaginis 
e I bid. 365. 
Vide 418, xc. Fe I 
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DISSERTATION: 1. 


Seine was ſo are to have b his 


author in this particular, that he ſolicited the 
learned Bochart to give him his thoughts on 


me ſubjeck, which he performed in the fol- 


lowing letter: | 
As you have defied me to give you my 
64 opinion concerning the Anachroniſm for 


(e 
46 


40 


which ſome criticks have condemned the 


fine poem that you are tranſlating z I ſhall 
do it according to my cuſtom with ſin- 
cerity,- but in few-words, conſtdering the 


| greatneſs of the queſtion, not having lei- 


ſure to apply myſelf wholly to a ſubject. 
ſo diſtant from thoſe in which J am at 


preſent engaged. Firſt then I am not 
afraid to tell you that if this Anachroniſm 
is not manifeſt, there is nothing in hiſ- 


tory that is ſo. Although chronologers 


are not perfectly agreed about the time of 
the taking of Troy, yet there is not one 


who deſerves any name amongſt them, 


* who does not place it above 60 years be- 


fore the time of Saul. Now from the 


firſt year of the reign of Saul to the time 
* when Dido built Byrſa, a fortreſs in Car- 
wy * there are above 388 FOR To give 


* 


* you 


"DISSERTATION. Fa 


< you the proofs of this would make 2 long 
<6 diſcourſe, but I ſhall content myſelf with 


telling you in general, that they are taken 
from the Tyrian chronicles, which have 


always been looked upon as very true. 
Sanchoniatho 'who began them lived be- 
<« fore the Trojan war, and after him lived 
«© Theodotus, Hypſicrates, and Mochus, 
„ who continued them, All theſe writ in 


<< the Phoenician language. Philo Byblius ; 
< has tranſlated the firſt, and Laetus the 


other three into Greek, There are 


<« ſeveral others who have written on the | 


« ſame ſubject, as Menander of Epheſus, 
cc Jerom of Egypt, | Aſclepiades of Cy- 
„ prus, Teucer of Cyzicus, Dius, Philo- 
* ſtratus, Claudius, Jollaus, of all whom 
« ſame fragments are to be met with in the 


< antiquities of Joſephus, and in his books 
d againſt Appion, in Clemens of Alexandria, 


<« Tatianof Aſfyria, Theophilus of Antioch, 


<< Porphyry „Euſebius, and in the Etymolo- 


<< gicum magnum. But vrhat is moſt to our 


fſubject, is a paſſage of Menander of Ephe- 


* ſus, quoted by Joſephus in ſeveral Places, 


6 nt he * of Antioch in his 
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J 
de third book to Aulolicus. In this paſſage 
<< is found a long ſeries of kings, who reign- 
. ed at Tyre, from Abibalus down to Pyg- 
* malion the brother of Dido who built 
< Carthage, and how long each reigned, 
< and the principal of their aCtions. 
«© There Hiram- is mentioned, who cut 
«© down a great quantity of cedars on mount 
Lebanon to build temples, and a learned 
young man named Abdemon, to whom 
Solomon propoſed queſtions. This ſhews 
<< that this is the Hiram ſpoken of in ſcrip- 
< ture, who lived in the time of Solomon, 
« and ſupplied him with timber for the 
* building of the temple. This Hiram was 
1 ſucceeded by Baleazar who reigned 7 years, 
and he by Abdaſtratus his ſon who reigned 
g years; and when he was killed by the 
four ſons of his nurſe, one of them reign- 
& ed 12 years. Aſtartus the ſon of Delea- 
« ſtartus ſucceeded him and reigned alſo 12 
c years. Then Uſerymus the brother of this 
„ Aſtartus, who reigned 9. He was killed 
<< by his brother Phaletus, who reigned only 
8 months. But Ithobalus prieſt of the 

* en Aſtarte put him to death and fat 


F* upon 


' DISSERTATION 6. ' 
upon the throne 32 years. His ſon Nen 
dezorus reigned 6 years, and his grandſon 
Matgenus 9. Pygmalion who ſucceeded _ 
reigned longer than any of them, namely : 
© 47 years. Tn the ſeventh year of his reign 
his fifter (Dido) fled and built Carthage in 
Africa, Here we muit obſerve, that A- 
hab, one of the kings of Iſrael, was con- 
temporary with Ithobalus, Who in the 
ſcripture is called Ethbaal, and married 
his daughter Jeſabel. This is proved by 
III. Kings 16, 31. when we read that he 
took to wife Fezabel the daughter of Ethbaal 
king of the Zidonians. For that Ethbaal 
is Ithobalus is proved, 1. by the reſem- 
blance of the names, for it appears that 
the Greeks not being able to bear the 
roughneſs of Ethbaal, changed it to Itho- 
balus: and this indeed is the name by 
which he is called by Joſephus and the 
Greek writers. The Syrians write it Ita- 
beel, the Arabians Ithſbael and the Sep- 
tuagint Jethebaal, which ſhews it to be a 
name that varies according to the language. 
Theſe are the words of Joſephus concern- 
ing Ahab. And he married the daughter 
ID | 3 e * Jthobalus 


z 


« Ithobalus hin of the OS and zi Site 
© whoſe name was Jezabel. 2.. The times 
agree, for by comparing the Hebrew chro- 


& nology in the ſcripture with that of the 


4 Tyrians, which is very exact in their 
00 chronicles, as I have already obſerved, 
< we find Ithobalus reigned in Tyre at the 


e ſame time that Ahab reigned in Samaria. 
* 3. There is another certain mark, that 


bs there was a great famine and drought i in 


<c Ifrael in the reign of Ahab. III. Kings 17. 


„ which the Tyrian chronicles alſo men- 
55 750 tion under Ithobalus. Thus Menander 
e ſpeaks of it, as he is quoted by Joſephus. 


<6 There was a great drought in this reign from 
« the month Hyperberetaeus to the month Hy- 
40 perberetacus i in the following year, and on his 
4 cauſing prayers to be made there was a great 


<< quantity of thunder, This is what is cal- 
fed in Scripture a ſound of much rain. III. 


(0 Kings 18, 41. Juſt as hiſtory tells 'Uus,. 


ec that under Marcus Aurelius, when the 


% Roman army was dying with. thirſt, Ar- 
4 nuphis an Egyptian philoſopher procured 


c a great quantity of rain, with thunder and 
40 labune, one * another. It appears 
g now, 


{ 


| DISSERTATION. 1. Wo” 


CI now, that the time in which Ithobalus 
lived is very well known, and conſequent- 15 
ly that of his grandſon Pygmalion, who 
fat upon the- throne 15 years after the 
« death of Ithobalus, and Dido fled into 
<« Africa in the ſeyenth year of the reign f 
* Pygmalion. | It was when Jehu reigned 


in Samaria, and the wicked Athaliah i __— 
<« Jeruſalem. We cannot therefore call the + ' 


time of Dido in queſtion, nor the 
< chroniſm of Virgil; but we muſt keep to 
< the other anſwer, that Virgil might with- 
« out a crime be ignorant of what we have 
not diſcovered, but by a compariſon of the 
Tyrian chronology with the Holy Bible, 
which Virgil had not ſeen: beſides he 
mi ight be deceiyed by another circum- 
ſtance. Under the ſhadow that Dido | 
< built Birſa, or rather Boſra, which Was 
< the fortreſs of Carthage, ſeveral write that 
<« ſhe-built Carthage itſelf. If this was true, 
«© ſhe might have lived in the time of Aeneas, 
or eyen before: for Carthage was built 
before the deſtruction of Troy. Appian 
< fays 50 years, and Euſebius 30 before, 
WR 
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be which is thought to. be thy: moſt true 


* computation,” 
We find now that the white fireſs of this 


learned author's argument lies in connecting 
the chronology of the Tyrian annals with 


that of the ſacred writings. I ſhall readily 
grant, that thoſe annals are very authentick, 
that the Irom there ſpoken of is that very 
. Hiram, who furniſhed Solomon with cedars 
for the building of the temple, that the ca- 
talogue of Tyrian Kings is very exactly 
taken from Menander in Euſebius, that Ahab 
Was contemporary with Icksbalus that this 
prince is the ſame with Ethbaal the father of 
Jezabel, and that Dido fled to Carthage i in the 
ſeventh year of her brother's reign, about the 
time that Jehu reigned over Iſrael, and Atha- 
lIiah over Judah. I ſhall go yet farther, and 
for the ſatisfaction of the reader, endeavour 
to ſettle the very year according to the beſt of 
my ability, when the things juſt ſpoken of 
happened. In order to this it will be neceſ- 
_ fary to fix ſome period of time, from which 
we may compute. The univerſal deluge, 
according to the Hebrew account, happened 
in the year of the world 1656. Two years 


after the deluge Shem begat Arphaxad. 
The ſacceeding Patriarchs begat their ſons 
at the following ages, according to the ele- 


venth chapter of Geneſis, Arphaxad 35, 


Salah 30, Eber 34, Peleg 30, Reu 32, 


Serug 30, Nahor 29, and his ſon Terah 


died at the age of 205. Now if we take 
theſe numbers together, we ſhall have 2435 
+ 30+ 34 + 30+ 32+ 30+29+205=427, 
wich being added to the year of the deluge 


1656 will make 2083, the year when Terah. 


died and Abraham was called to ſojourn. 


The Iſraelites came out of Egypt 430 years 


after the call of Abraham; therefore the year 
of the Exodus was 2513. Solomon began 


to build the temple in the fourth year of his 


reign, in the 480th year after the Exodus, 


that is, in 2993, finiſhed it in 7 years or 


3000, and dedicated it in the following year. 
He reigned i in all forty years; and thereſots 
died in 3029. Rehoboam reigned 17 years, 
Abijam 3, Afa 41, Jehoſhaphat 25, Je- 


horam 8, of which he reigned 2 with his 


father, and 6 by himſelf, Ahaziah r, Atha- 


 Jotham 


liah 6, Joaſh 40, DET: 29, Uzziah 52, 
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| Jotham 16, Ahaz 16, Hezekiah 29, Mas 
naſſeh 55, Amon 2, Joſiah 21, Jehoiakim 11, 
Zedekiah 11. If we take the ſum of theſe 
reigns together, we ſhall have 17+3+41+ 
25+6+1+6+49+29+52+16+16 + 29+ 
$5+2+31+11+11=391, that is 392 in- 
dcluding the laſt year of Solomon, to the ele- 
venth of Zedekiah, in which the city and 
temple of Jeruſalem were burnt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The ſiege began two years be- 
fore, in the ninth of Zedekiah, that is 390 
from the death of Solomon; to which num- 
ber the prophet Ezekiel 5 to allude, by 
lying on his ſide 390 days (3). 

Io the year 3029, in which Solomon 
died, add 391 the ſum of the reigns of 
the kings who ſucceeded him: the ele- 

| venth of Zedekiah will be in the year 
342⁰. Now the prophet Jeremiah tells us, 
in his laſt chapter, that the eleventh of 
Zedekiah, in which Jeruſalem Was burnt, 
was the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar; 
and that the ſeven and thirtieth year of tlie 
<aptivity of F was s the e of 
1 the 


1 


4 RY 1 . | 49 beate IV. 


the reign of Evil-merodach. This laſt prince 
was the ſucceſſor of Nebuchadnezzar, who, 


according to Ptolomy's canon died in the year 


of Nabonaſſar 187: therefore the firſt year 
of the captivity was 150 of Nabonaftzr, an 
the year in which the temple was burnt 160. 


The ſame prophet tells us, that the fourth of 


Jehoiakim was the firſt of Nubuchadnezzar. 
Now that king had reigned eleven -years,. 
when he was depoſed and impriſoned by the 
Babylonian. monarch, in. the. eighth year of 
his reign, or 149 of Nabonaſſar. His ſors 
Jehoiachim reigned only three months and. 
ten days; and when the year was expired, 
king Nebuchadnezzar ſent, and brought 
< him to. Babylon, with. the goodly veſlels. 
<« of the houſe of the Lord, and made Ze- 


[4 


* 


<« Jeruſalem.” 2 Chron. xxxvi. , 10. There 
fore the captivity of Jehoiachim,. and the 
reign of Zedekiah begin. in 150, as above. 


Thus the reigns of the kings of Judah are 


ſufficiently connected with the reign of Ne- 


buchadnezzar, and the year of Nabonaſſar. E 


The taking of Babylon by Cyrus was in the: 


Fear of * . as all our 1 chro- 


nologers. 


— 


dekiah his brother king over Judah and 
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nologers allow. Sir Inac. Newton agrees | 
with Archbiſhop Uſher that it was in the 
year 538 before the Chriſtian aera; and the 
Archbiſhop and Sir John M 3 agree, 


that it was in the year of the Julian period 


4176. We have ſeen above, that the ele- 
venta. of Zedekiah was the year of Nabo- 
naſſar 160, and of the world 3420: conſe- 
quently the deſtruction of Babylon was in 
year of the world 3470. This point being 
ſettled, we find that the year of the world 
2993, which we have already ſhewn to be 
the year of founding the temple, was 3699 


of the Julian Period, and 1015 before 
Chriſt. tg 
The Temple v was founded i in the eleventh 
of Hiram. Let us take the 23 remaining 
years: of his reign, the 7 of Balcazar, the g 
of Abdaſtratus, the 12 of the uſurper, the 
12 of Aſtartus, the 9 of Aſerymus, the 32 


of Ithobalus, the 6 of Badezorus, the g of 
Matgenus, and the firſt 7 of Pygmalion; we 
hall have 23+7+9+12+ 12+9+32+6+9 


+7=126. Add this number to the time 


of the temple ; and we ſhall find the flight 
of Dido, and Year of, founding Carthage, 


. according 


* 


— 


ro 


* 


and 889 before Chriſt. Appian, about the 


518 SERTATION T: 1 
according to the Tyrian records, to be 31 19 
of che World, 3825 of the Julian Period, 


* 


latter end of his hiſtory of the Carthaginian 


wars, tells us, that Carthage flouriſhed 70 


years from the time of it's foundation to that 


of it's deſtruction 1 * O J Exe7r6w» O opc : 


e71anociorg flew arJnoacar ano Tov TUVOHUT[aOU,. 
Our Chronologers agree that the deſtruction 
of Carthage happened in the year of the Ju- 


lian Period 4568, from which if we take 700, 


we ſhall find the year of it's foundation to be 


2868, which is 43 years later than the time 
which we have already computed. - But it 
is plain from Appian himſelf, that the num- 


ber here ſet down is far from being exact; 
for at the beginning of the ſame book, he 


tells us, that the Romans took Sicily from 
the Carthaginians 700 years after the founs .. 


dation of Carthage ; 3 Exlax oo BY GUTCU; t Teciy 


Tov © Guvobtio pov Pwucor Tine uνα 


| Dune. Ws 
The taking of Sicily concluded the firſt Car- 


thaginian war; and during the third, Aſ- 


drubal, in his ſpeech to the conſuls, tells 
them how Carthage had flouriihed 700 F 
N KN wa « 3 hac eng cle a nαν ,. 


1 Thus 
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oy Thus we find, that this author gives the ſame 
Age to Carthage, at the end of the firſt war, 
gat the beginning of the third, and at it's 
total deſtruction. Solinus ſeems to be more | 
exact, who ſays it ſtood 737 years; Adry- 
“ meto atque Carthagini auctor eſt a Tyre 
% populus : ſed quae ſuper' Carthagine ve- 
„ races libri prodiderunt, hoc loco reddam, 
Urbem iſtam, ut Cato in oratione ſena- 
toria autumat, cum rex Hiarbas rerum in 
Libya potiretur, Eliſſa mulier exſtruxit, 
s domo Phoenix, et Carthadam dixit, quod 
Phoenicum, ore exprimit civitatem no- 
vam: mox ſermone verſo in morem Puni- 
cum, et haec Eliſſa, et illa Carthago dicta 
eſt: quae poſt annos ſeptingentos triginta 
ſeptem exciditur, quam fuerat exſtructa.“ 
Sir John Marſham, who quotes this paſſage 
of Solinus, hence concludes, that Carthage 
was founded in the year 3832, which is ſeven 
. * years later than the time we have aſſigned | 
above. Sir Iſaac Newton having quoted the | 
Jame paſſage, adds; Eliſſa was Dido, and 
<< Carthage was deſtroyed in the conſulſhip 
of Lentulus and Mummius, in the year 
5 * of the Julian Period 4568 ; from whence 


-CC 


N 
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count backwards 737 years, and the En- 


caenia or Dedication of the eity will fall 
upon the 16th year of Pygmalion, the 


brother of Dido, and king of Tyre. She 
fled in the ſeventh year of Pygmalion, 
but the aera of the city began with it's 
Encaenia.” In his ſhort Chronicle, he 
places the building of Carthage, in the 
year before Chriſt 833, which is fix years f 


<« later than our computation. Euſebius, i in 
his Chronical Canon, makes the age of Car- 


thage to be 640 years according to ſome, and 


748 according to others; Kara roiloos Tovg 
Xpovavs eanw Kagyndws To ten uiro Tunmiopog 
Appincsou Tov' yeov, exovor T1 x amo Hhioews, nal 


. aH Tan. From 4568 take 748, and the 
year of the building of Carthage will be 
3820, which is five years ſooner than we 8 


have ſuppoſed. The various chmputations 


of theſe great chronologers differ ſo little 
from that which we have made, that we may 


venture to affirm, that the year which we 
have affigned to the building of Carthages 

cannot be far from the truth, _ 
Thus we have produced the filts; by 
ras the Ta of Dido's flight is 
Ee ts. 
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| ſettled, which the learned Bochart had not 
leiſure to produce: it remains now for us to 
examine at what time Troy was deſtroyed ; 
which, for want of records of equal autho- 
rity, may perhaps not be ſo eaſily determined. 
That the time of the Trojan war, by the 
common conſent of chronologers, was ſome 
centuries before the flight of Dido, muſt be 
acknowledged. It is incumbent upon us 
therefore to conſider the principles from 
which the Greeks deduced their ancient 
chronology : and if we find them to have 
been rightly grounded, we muſt confeſs that 
Virgil was guilty of the Anachroniſm for 
which he has been cenſured by the common 
conſent of the learned. The deſtruction of 
Troy is the famous epoch, to which the 
_ Greeians referred their accounts of time, 
with regard both to their own affairs, and 


thoſe of other nations: and yet they do not 
agree among themſelves about the time when ; 


this remarkable event happened. It would 
take up too. much time to. enumerate their 
- ſeveral diſcordant opinions: and therefore 
- Jet us content ourſelves at preſent with the 
| computation, which Diodorus Siculus has 
’—?E!F; > | 55 


Hs | he T £m few 


*+, 
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given us. This celebrated author tells us in 

his Preface, that the times preceding the 

Trojan war are ſo obſcure, that he is not able 

to affirm any thing with certainty concern- 

ing them: that from the Trojan war to the 

return of the Heraclides, he computes 80 I 
years; from that period to the firſt Olympiad _ 


328, reckoning by the reigns of the kings of | 5 
Lacedaemon : and from the firſt Olympiad 1 0 g 5 
to the beginning of Caeſar's war in Gaul ñ 
730 years; ſo that his whole Hiſtory con- a 
tains a ſpace of 1138 years, excluſive of the $8 
times preceding the Trojan war. According 1 
to this computation, which is generally fol- | . 
lowed by chronalogers, the deſtruction of be: 
Troy was about 300 years before the flight 1 
af Dido from Tyre. Diodorus tells us him 9 
ſelf, that in his computations he followed 48 


Apollodorus the Athenian, Plutarch, in 
the beginning of his life of Lycurgus, tells 
us, that Eratoſthenes and Apollodorus com- 
puted the times from the reigns of the kings 
of Lacedaemon. Theſe authors lived in the 


| reign. of Ptolemy Euergetes, to whom the for- = 1 

„ mer was librarian; above an hundred years | £7 

* the death of Alexander the Great. $43. - 9 

oC” 2 3 
? ö 
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en could not poſfibly have any certain 
intelligence from the Grecian hiſtorians be- 
fore their time, whereon to found their chro- 
nology. Joſephus tells us, that they had no 
author older than Homer; that even his 
poems were not at firſt committed to writ- 
ing; but only recited by memory: and that 
their moſt ancient hiſtorians were Cadmus 
Mileſius, Acuſilaus, &c. who did not write 
long before the expedition of the Perſians 
againſt Greece. Beſides theſe ancient au- 
thors had no certain way of reckoning by 
years ; but digeſted their annals according to 
the generations of men, reigns of kings, and 
ſucceſſions of prieſts. By this way of com- 
puting they ſtretched their accounts. of time 
far beyond the truth ; for obſerving that three 
generations of men make 100 years; they 
ſuppoſed the reigns of kings to be equal to 
generations, in which they were manifeſtly 
_ miſtaken, as Sir Iſaac Newton has abundant- 
ly proved. It appears from Diodorus and 
Plutarch, that Eratoſthenes and Apollodorus 
had no other way of ſettling the time be- 
tween the return of the Heraclides and the 
n e than * * * of Lace- 


daemon. 


* 


daemon. Sir John Marſham ohſeryed, this 
way of computing. was very precarious z 
therefore thought it ſafer to, adhere to 175 


Arundelian marble, than to the conjectures 
of Eratoſthenes: though at the ſame time 


he acknowledges that he cannot tell 


what grounds the numbers of the marble. 
are computed ; , ** Sed nec. ipſe edicere queo 
qua xatione conſurgat marmoris dumexus: 0 
„ penes auctorem fit calculi fides.” Indeed 


it does nat appear, that the authority of this 


famous marble is much more to be depended 
on than the conjectures of Eratoſthenes, with N 


regard to the more ancient times; : fince 1 it 


was compoſed 60 years after the death of - 
Alexander, and does not once mention the . 


Olympiads ; j by which it appears that reck- 


oning by the Olympiads was not then ad- | 


mitted, into the Greek: chronology. But 
Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, that the 


time of the Trojan war is not near ſo anci- 


ent, as the chronologers have imagined. 
That great man having e conſidered 2 97 anci= 


ent ſphere, which was compoſed for the uſe 


I 


of the Argonauts, obſerves that the two CO- 


"hk which in the time of the Argonautic 
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26 DISS ERTATION I. 
expedition, cut the ecliptic in the cardinal 
points, did in the end of the year 1689, cut 
it at the diſtance of one ſign, ſix degrees, and 
twenty nine minutes from the cardinal points 
of Chiron, as nearly as can be determined 
from the coarſe obſervations of the ancients: 
and therefore that the cardinal points, in the 
time between that expedition and the end 
of the year 1689, have gone back from thoſe 
colures, one ſign, 6 degrees, and 29 mi- 
nutes, which after the rate of 72 years' to a 
degree, anſwers to 2627 years. According 
to this computation the Argonautic expedi- 
tion was in the year before Chriſt 937. 
From this and ſeveral other aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, added to other arguments taken 
from the mean length of the reigns of kings, 
according to the courſe of nature, our great 
author concludes, that the Argonautic ex- 
pedition was after the death of Solomon, 
and probably that it was about 43 years 
after it. Solomon died in the year before 
Chriſt 979. The chronicle of Thraſyllus, 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, reckons 32 
years from the Argonautic expedition, to 
Theſeus and the Minotaur : 10 to the fever 
,,,, Ih Ta” who 
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Ws warred at Thebes: 3 to the Olympic 


game inſtituted hy Hercules for Pelops : 

to the war of the Amazons againſt Athens, 
and the rape of Helen by Theſeus: 11 to the 
apotheoſis of Hercules : and 4 to the rape of 


Helen by Paris. Take theſe numbers 1 
ther, and we ſhall find 32+ 10+3+9+ 
+4=69. To theſe if we add the 20 years, 


which paſſed between the rape of Helen and 


the taking of Troy, we ſhall find 89 years | 


between the Argonautic expedition and the 
taking of Troy; which is the time affigned 


alſo by Euſebius. According to this account 
the fall of Troy will be 40 years later than 


the flight of Dido, which is impoſſible. But 


a very ſmall inquiry will ſatisfy us, that ſuch 


a number of years cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
intervened . between theſe famous events. 
Caſtor and Pollux were Argonauts; and 


their ſiſter Helen was ſtollen by Theſeus juſt 
before that expedition, according to Apollo- 


nius, being then ſeven, or, as ſome ſay, 
ten years old. Let us ſuppoſe her to have 


been no more than ſeven at that time: ſhe 
muſt then have been no leſs than 76, when 
Paris role her, according to the computa- 
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tion of Thraſyltus ; a moſt unparalleled | piece 
of gallantry 3 in a gay young prince, celebrated. 
for the beauty of his perſon. Several of the 
heroes, who warred at Troy, were ſons of 
Argonauts; and therefore muſt have been 
ola men at the taking of that city, if it was 


taken 89 years after their fathers were able 


to bear arms. Sir Iſaac Newton, following 
the computation of Herodotus, that three 
generations of men are equivalent to 100 
years, and confidering that the Trojan war 
was one generation later than the expedition 
of the Argonauts, ſuppoſes the ſpace of time 
between the Argonauts and the fall of Troy 
.to be about 33 years. If this computation 
is juſt, the Trojan war ended about the year 
before Chriſt 904. It was the ſeyenth year 
after that city was deſtroyed, when Aeneas 
came to Carthage ; that is in 897, where 
as it ſhould rather be in 888, a year after 
Dido fled thither. Thus this mighty chro- 
nological error of Virgil is reduced from 
about three hundred years, to no more than 
nine. But if we conſider, that moſt of the 
Argonauts were young men at the time of 
weir On, we ſhall be apt to o think, 

that 
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that the 33 years ought to belong rather to 
4 W os than to the end of the Trojan 


This being ſuppoſed, the rape of 


Hotel will be 23 years after the Argonau- | 
tic expedition, when ſhe was about 30, and 
the deſtruction of Troy 20 years afterw: 


about 894 or 895 years before Chriſt. In 


the ſeventh year after Troy was taken, 
Aeneas came to Carthage; that is, about 
the year 888, which is juſt one year after 


Dido came thither. It is not poſſible to be 
exact to a year; but I think the error can- 
not be conſiderable. The impartial reader 


however will J hope be ſatisfied, that Aeneas 


and Dido might be contemporaries, that it 


is no offence againſt true chronology, to 
ſuppoſe that Aeneas might come to Carthage 

ſoon after Dido began to build it, and con- 

ſequently that Virgil is acquitted of the 


crime laid to his charge. Had Sir Iſaac 
Newton undertaken profeſſedly | to juftify | 


Virgil, we might have ſuſpected; that he 
was blinded by a partiality to that great 
Poet. But as that is far from being the 


caſe, we muſt look upon him as an imps 
tial Judge 1 in this controverſy; 3 and may wal 


» 


b e N eres 


Sw with pleaſure, that as. Sir 7 New- 
ton has, though undeſignedly, juſtified Vir- 
gil, ſo the authority of that noble poet is a 
Confirmation of the amendment of ancient 


\ 


5 ſeaſon. 
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_ chronology, which has been made by our 
great philoſopher. _ 
It is plain, that Virgil 1 to be ad 
in his chronology, by his marking not only 
the year, but the very time of the year, when 
e arrived at ON WIE 
wi Nam te jam 8 portat 
„ Omnibus errantem terris et fluQtibus 
e, e een, . 55. 


It may be ſaid indeed that ae/tas is fre- 
quently uſed for a year : it is true; but then 
it appears from other cirgtinfiunces; that it 
was in ſummer a Atngan nar: in 
Africa. | 

There is a Sy] in the firſt book of the 
Aeneis, though none of the criticks I be- 
lieve has taken notice of it in that view, 
which an that —_— landed | in 9 0 | 


Pes 


* 


F 
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4 Tres litore cervos 
15 Proſpicit errantes: hos tota armenta oa 
, By quuntur | 


6 A tergo, et longum N valles paſcitur 


agmen. 


hi Conftitit hic, areumque manu : eclereſque 4 


«- ſagittas 


Corripuit; fdusquaetelagerebat Achates:: 


% DuCtoreſque ipſos in, capita alta * : 
c rentes 
18 Cornibus arboreis ſternit. . 1845 * 


Ie-i is in the Gs that the PR 8 
feed ſeparately from the females, and are fit 
to kill. About the middle of September 


with us, the males leave their companions, 
and accompany each his reſpective female. 
This aſſociation laſts a month; after that the 


males are lean and timorous, and hide them 
ſelves. In the warmer countries the time of 
rutting ſeems to be ſomething later. Our 
great Harvey, to whoſe exercitation de Cer- 
varum et Damarum coitu I refer the learned 
reader, ſays he was informed, that in Spain 


they ſeldom. begin to couple before October, 
when the rains = ny begin. Pliny fays, 


66, Conceptus 
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1 Gen earum poſt ArQuti ſidus; 95 by 
which I 4{uppoſe he means the latter end „ 

October, when Arcturus ſets in the evening, 
according to Columella. From theſe cir- 
cumſtances we / may reaſonably conclude, 
that it was ſummer, when Aeneas found theſe 
herds of ſtags marching in the heighth of 
their fda: and jollity, bearing their heads 

| os and TER Sooke branched hoths: 


Fa ” * 
2 * a — 4 * 5 en, 
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Of We Jr inty aductory nes to the Alenein. 


M A. N Y editions of the Aeneis begin 
thus; 


Ille ego, qui | quondam Een modulanis- 

ae 

Carmen; & egreſſus His, vicina a 

Ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono: 

Gratum opus agricolis: at nunc horrentins 
AMbens e 

Arma virumque cano, Sc. 


* 


Theſe lines are „ ſaid. to have | 
been written by Virgil himſelf, and expunged 
by Tucca and Varius, to whom the cate? 
of the Aeneis was committed by Auguſtuss 
Caeſar, after the death of Virgil, with a po- 
ſitive injunction not to add any thing to that 
divine work. They ſeem indeed to have 
ſome affinity to the concluſion of the Geor-- 
gicks,, wherein: 1 aſſerts himſelf. to be 


Fd 
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the author of that work, and, of the Buer 
| Ink; alſo; 1 


LOTS) 


Illo Ve a me e tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, ſtudiis florentem ignobilis oti: 
Carmina qui luſi ee argue oh 
ng venta, | 
1 nn te dee cecini ſub tegmine fagi. 


But the ſtile does not appear to be the 
ſame; for they are much leſs ſimple, and 
| crouiied with epithets, and affected orna- 
ments. Servius however affirms, that Virgil 
did really begin with them, and that they 
were taken away by Tucca and Varius. 
Pierius contends for their being genuine; 
and yet he confeſſes, that: not ſo much as 
one of the more ancient manuſcripts begins 
with them. He ſays, that in ſome they are 
prefixed at a diſtance; but in moſt of them 
| they are not ſo much as mentioned. Fabri- 
cius makes no queſtion of their being genu- 
ine. Heinſius declares no leſs poſitively 
againſt them; and wonders that Pierius 
| ſhould admit them, when they are wanting 


4, ul all Fe ancient manuſcripts, and parti-, 
e 5 F "7 
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| ay i in che Medicean, which is worth all 67 
the reſt: He affirms that he muſt be a mere 
ſtock,” who does not perceive that theſe lines | 
are unworthy of the majeſty of Virgil. He 
ſays it is plain, that Ovid underſtands che 
divine Aeneis to have begun with Arma 5 
rumque cano, by that mention of it in his 
ſecond, book de n 1 1 5 


Et tamen ile tuae felix Aeneidos W 
Tranſtuliti in ee arma een toros: 


3 that ph is confirmed alſo by 1 e 8 
who e of Vi in his . ſatire, 


Arne virum, nonne hoc ſpinoſum 5 


and by Martial, in | his eighth” book . 


1 . 
5 


Proious lialiam concepit, et arma virumque." 


"th quotes. alſo ſeveral other paſſages. to 
the fame purpoſe. _ WA four lines howeyer, 
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old French tranſlators, des: Maſures, and de. 
"Marolles ; and by. ſeveral of our on tran- 
 Mators, . as Phaer, Stanyhurſt, Sandys, Vi- 
-cars, and Ogilby. Segrais contends for them, 
and declares, that in his opinion they are 
worthy of Virgil; and that he has not per- 
ceived, in any part of our author's Works, 
any ching more ſweet, more clear and more. 
_ ealy. In moſt of the editions we find them 
placed at a diſtance; as in that of Vicen- 
cia in 1476, in the folio editions of Milan 
in 1481, and Venice in 1 562, in the quarto 
editions of Paris, in 1540 and 1 541, and 
in the old London edition by Pynſon. The 


ſame is done by a Meyen and Maſvicius; 


and alſo by the Italian tranſlator Annibal 
Caro, and by the French tranſlator de Mar- 


tignac. Ruaeus alſo puts them at a diſ- 


tance, in compliance with the general cuſ- 
tom; though he ſeems to doubt of their be- 
ing genuine, and does not vouchſafe ſo much 
- as, one note upon them, His learned coun- 
tryman Catrou, who alſo places them at a 
diſtance, reduces the whole controverſy to 
theſe three queſtions ; ; I, Are they Virgil $ 


OD. or Ages by another hand ? 2 If they, 
e - | were 


% 


— 
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were his, ought they not to, be'retrenched 


3. Are they commonly found in the manu- 
ſeripts of the Latin poet ? To the firſt he, 


makes ng ſeruple to anſwer, that they are 


inconteſtably genuine, and that he preſixed 


them to his Aeneis; becauſe this is affirmed 
by the author of his life; and becauſe they 


are inſerted, though at à diſtance, in the 


beſt manuſeripts. But we may object, that 
the authority of the writer of Virgil's life is 
far from being inconteſtable: and ſurely the 


learned Father forgets, when he affirms. that 


theſe verſes are to be found in the belt ma- 


nuſeripts; for we have ſeen already, that 
both Pierius and Heinſius have affirmed the 


very eontrary. To the ſecond he anſwers, 


that Varius certainly did well in retrenehing | 
them; for the beginning with Arms and tbe 


Man I ing has a majeſtic ſimplicity, which 


is loſt in the preamble :. it alſo bears a greater 


Iliad and Odyſſey; whence he concludes,” 


that Virgil himſelf would have rejected them, 
if he had lived, - But ſurely: theſe juſt rea- 
ſons for rejecting the. preamble, are no mean 
e that it was never written by Virgil. 
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'To the third he anſwers, but erroneouſly, 
as' has been already obſerved,” that theſe 
verſes are to be found in all the manuſcripts, 
though at a diſtance from the reſt. Bur- 
man rejects them, and is of opinion that 
they are ancient indeed, but not Virgil's. 
Cunningham does not ſo much as mention 
them: nor are they at all taken notice of in 
the old French tranſlation, printed at Paris 
in 1540, or in the old Scotiſh one by Gawen 
Douglas, biſhop of Dunkel. They are omit- 
ted alſo by moſt of our more modern tranſ- 
lators; as Lauderdale, Dryden, the anony- 
mous tranſlator in 4to. 1688, Brady, Trapp, 
Pitt, and Strahan. I have omitted,” ſays. 
Dryden; «the ſour preliminary lines of the 


5 66 conſequently believe they are not Virgil' 3 
„There is too great a gap betwixt the ad- 


a 4+ is too ambitious an ornament; to be his, 
4 5 a | 3 oh and 


s Aeneid, becauſe I think them inferior to 
. any four others, in the whole poem; and 


“ jective vicina in the ſecond line, and the 
_ 45: ſubſtantive arva in che latter end of the 
third, which keeps his meaning in ob- 
= ſcurity too long: and is contrary to the 
4 clearneſs of his ſtyle. Ut guamvis avidis 
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had ſaid before. Horrentia Martis arina 


is worſe than any of the reſt, Horrentia 


is ſuch a flat epithet, as Tully. would” 
have given us in his verſes. Lis a meer 
filler, to ſtop a vacancy in the hexame- 


ter, and connect the preface to the work 
of Virgil. Our author ſeems to ſound a 
charge, and begins _ the” it Mn of; a 


trumpet: 
Auma virumque cans, er gui print 
66 ab or 15 Ls 


* 
8 


Scarce a FEA FR WIE. an R, and the 


vowels for the greater part ſonorous. The 


Prefacer began with Ille go, which he . 


was conſtrained to patch up in the fourth 
line with at nunc, to make the ſenſe co- 


here. And if both theſe words are 22 55 : 


notorious botches, I am much' deceived, 
though the French tranſlator thinks other- 
wiſe. For my, own part, I am rather of. 


the opinion, that they were added by 
Fucen and Varius, than retrenched. I 
1 DD e know | 


and Gratum pus agricolis are all woids' 8 
unneceſſary, and independent of what he 
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know it may he anſwered by ſuch as think: 
Virgil the author of the four lines; that 
. he aſſerts his title to the Aeneis, in the 
<4. beginning of this work, as he did to the 
t two former, in the laſt lines of the fourth 
« Georgic. LI will not reply otherwiſe to 
&.-this, than by deſiring them to compare 


s theſe four lines with the four others; 
<5, which we know are his, becauſe no poet 


& but be alone could write them. If they 


c cannot diſtinguiſn creeping from flying, 

let them lay down Virgil, and take up 
Ouid de Panto in his ſtead. My. maſter 
* needed not the aſſiſtance of that prelimi- 
* nary poet to prove his claim. His own. 
* majeſtick mien diſcovers him to be the 
king, amidſt a thouſand courtiers. It 


. 5 80 „ was 2 ſuperfluous office, and therefore I 
RY would not ſet thoſe verſes in the front of 


Virgil, but have . them ta my own 
. ee cyt 


« 6 who before, -vith, Petherds in 5 graves, | 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
And iſſuing thence, ay 'd the __ ring 
1 486 fee 1 | 7 | 
"4% 4 222 _ of rifo * corn to viell, 
Manu d 
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Of Anat Character. a 8 


AEN EAS was the ſon of vate by 


a Arichifes, who was the ſon of Capys, the 


* 


. * 


fon of Aſſaracus, the ſon of Tros, the ſon 
of Ericthonius, the ſon of Dardanus, the 
Jon of Jupiter. 
goddeſs, and, by his father's fide, the ſe- 
Ilus was the elder bro- 
ther of Aſſaracus; the ſon of Ilus was Lao- 


Thus he was the fon of a 


venth from Jupiter. 


medon, the father of Tithonus; and his ſon 
was Priamus, who reigned .over Troy, du- 


father of that great hero Hector. There- 


fore Aeneas was third couſin to Priamus 
king of Troy. The old prophecies had de- 
_ Clared, that the Trojan ſceptre ſhould de- 


ring the famous Trojan war, and was the 


volve to the hands of Aeneas; which cauſed 


75 Priamus, who had a numerous iſſue, to look 
upon him with a jealous eye. 


the moſt ſhining part of his character: and 


therefore we find * in all dangers, the 


on ij "PEO 


Piety was. 
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particular care of the gods, even of Neptune 

Himſelf, Who was one of the moſt adyerſe 
deities to Troy. But though piety was his 
principal character; yet he was by no means 


deficient in ier glory. In the ſecond 


Iliad, we find him, in the next. place to 


Hector, marching at the head of the Dar- 
dans. In the fifth he oppoſes the valiant 


Diomedes, and defends the dead body of his 


friend Pandarus, with great courage: in this 
encounter, having received an incurable 
wound, he is carried out of the field by Ve- 
nus and Apollo, is healed by the aſſiſtance 
of two deities, returns to the battle, makes 


2 terrible ſlaugh: er; and does not retreat, | 


till two great heroes, Menelaus ar.d Anti- 


lochus jointly ' oppoſe him. In the twen⸗ 


tieth, when Achilles returns to the field, full 
of rage and vengeance for the loſs of his be 


loved Patroclus, Aeneas is not afraid to en- 


ter the liſts with this greateſt of all heroes, 


and teaches even him to fear; though Ho- 


mer tells us he. had r no reaſon,” being ſreured 
by celeſtial arms: 6 T . 
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Ovd Tor Aitico 9zaPporos Sper ses MW 
Pute cane xh vag afunans, age Brow | 
| AM due beer AQTOE diet DXA, cud” ae. "4 bee | 
Hoa eren weit xa; n meren, 

Tas hue, XMAνντι,jd, due vob. avi ifo, 


| Soom. . mg eg game re. 


ay He ſpoke. With all his force the jave 
e e ee ee oa 
nen deep, and loudly in the boek 
| Win 
4 Far on his . ee Paides held, i 
To meet the Tg OY his dread- 
8 «fu Inield,! 
| % That trembled as it ſtuck; nor void of 
bets ee ür 13 
<< Saw, eer'it fell, th' OOTY ROY | 
His fears were vain ; impenetrable charms, 
80 e >the e * ch actherial arms. k 
15 Fr . Through 
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66 « Through two ſtrong plates the point its 
F 4. paſſage held, 


But ſtopp'd, and reſted, by the chird re. 1 


"3 Peary j- > 5 


* Five plates of various abb anon * 


emed, 


hoo ee the ſhield; of braſs ben > 


0 -gutward fold, | 
Of tin each inward, the middle geld f 


There ſtuck the lance,” “ Pope. 


Achilles was not fated to die ſo, ſoon ; ard 


therefore Neptune, out of regard to the ipiety - 
of Aeneas, parts the combatants, | adviſes 
him to avoid Achilles for the future, and de- 


clares, that no other Grecian is ſuperior to 


him. Virgil therefore had good reaſon to 


pitch upon Aeneas for his -h@o, as he was 


ſecond in valour and ſtrength to none, but 


the invincible Achilles, and . to all 
in piet y,. 

The poet 5 Hi been accuſed of e- 
preſenting Aeneas in a condition very unbe- 


coming the character of a hero, in the verx 
| Was of the poem (ah.. It. is unworthy, | 


. i "Ig - ſay 


é (a) 72 ee flyuntuy frigore membra. 
. **Ingenuit, et duplices tendens ad ſidera Pal- | 


mas, re Kc. | 
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ws DISSERTATION: ut. 


_ ay ſome criticks, of ſuch a perſon. to trem- 
ble and ſhiver with cold at the approach of 
death. But let us conſider, that” the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing character of Aeneas 1s his pie- 
ty. In the preſent caſe, an unuſual tempeſt 
is raiſed againſt him; ſuch an one as might 
well be ſuppoſed to be owing to the anger of 
ſome deity. It therefore became a pious he- 
ro, whom no mortal could terrify, to trem- 
ble at the wrath of heaven. Beſides it plain- 
1y appears, that it was not death that Ae- 
neas feared, but the manner of dying. Ma- 
ny of the ancients were of opinion, that the 
ſoul of man, being of a firey nature, was 
quenched by the perſon's dying in the water. 
It was univerſally accounted an obſcure, in- 
- glorious death ; whereas a man of courage 
would chooſe to die *gloriouſly in the field. 
Thus Aeneas laments, not that he i is now 
in danger of dying, but that he did not die 
| - honourably, in the Trojan plain, by the 
hand of a moſt renowned hero: he is ſo far 
from wiſhing for life; that he even envies 
. thoſe who fell nobly, in the defence of their 
1 Thus Views: laments his not 
5 . | 9 5 1 


piss ERTATIO&R III. 


1 fallen in the de conteſt Git the 
| bog of- . 


A , 
TY Pa Od + 
* | 0 f 


Tat larapte Sala PET 4 THhaxs o 04 ror a” 
Tom 88 15 20 Xp Aa des Pfeils, 

Ns on 7 oÞtAov Javtti ua ol ov mL Thy | | 
Hua TW ole 440k Ng. Xeaunpea, Jopes fag 
1 rep Tips Thnauwn H] 85 
T c xlepewy KOULAED NE 10 Axa | 
Nvy % 2 1 Veal uhafle HANNA. Ia 


5 Happy! thrice 1 who i in battle ſlain 
<< Preſt in Atridesꝰ cauſe the Trojan plain: 
« Oh! had I dy'd before that well bought 
&« wall, 
Had ſome ditinguiſh'd aus renown'd my | 
% fd}; ren | 
40 Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of javin IT 
8 fled . 5 
From conqu' ring Troy around Achilles _— 
% Gen | - - = 
All Greece had paid my Stem fun ue | 
t wk 
2 And ſpread my glory with the le of men. -_. 15 
„A ſhameful fall now hides my hapleſs heads. 
„ Un-wept,. un- noted, and for ever dead! 
| | eee | 
; Thug 
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Thus alſo, in the twenty firſt Thad, Achil- 
les himſelf, of whoſe undaunted courage no 
queſtion can be made, when he was in dan- 


ger of being overwhelmed by the waters 'of 


_Xanthus, laments his misfortune no leſs pa- 


thetically than Aeneas, | in Bs e be- 
fore us; 


IIdlapos 0" uno youre egen > Th: 


| Aab, vorcilbæ gewv, v ονν 85 vTregerls Cn 


Taube by fer- 1000 eig ovpavoy eupuy, | | 
Tev while, wh offi; jus Jews e nn 


"Exrrdlzpor chνν,ẽs : tile d var ri waboiu. - 
| Ac; © oli por Tower ailiog ovpavienuys | 
nnn purine, „ H atvoerow ab., FIG 
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4 „ Fired by che tides, his knees, relax with 
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<6 Waſh'd 0 8 beneath him Aides the a : 
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ſion throw n) | 
Forth burſts the hero with an Ay groan. 
Is there no God Achilles to befriend, - 
No power t avert, his miſerable end? 
Prevent, oh Jove | this ignominious * 
And make my future life, the ſport of fate. 
Of all heawv'n's oracles believ'd in van, 
But moſt of Thetis, muſt her fon « com- | 
"ror plain; in 

By Feb darts ſhe propheſy'd my fall, 
In glorious arms before the Trojan wall. 
Oh |. had I dy'd in fields of battle warm, 
Stretched like a hero, by a hero's arm! 
Might Hector 8 f. pear this dauntleſs Doro 


And my wiſe foul 0 ertake my Qaughter's 
4-5; fend |: 

Ah no ! Achilles, meets a ſhameful "ROE 

Oh how unworthy of the brave and great 1 

« Like ſome vile ſwain, whom on a T0082 | 


| Crofing a ford, the ane . away, i * 
* An en carcaſs to the os 


Pope. 
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Ot the ſame kind is that ſpeech of, Ajax, 
ſo much extolled by the eriticks, wherein 
he prays Jupiter to. diſpel the darkneſs, in 


8 5 . which the hoſts were involved, and to de- 


Re ben in the face of day” 


— 


4 — Look of 15 and air! . 


0 Oh King oh father! hear yay? | 1 9 


bm 


44 « Diſpel this cloud, the] light of bene. n re- 


e ſtore; 
* Gives me to ſee, and Ajax aſks 1 no more. 


<< If Greece muſt periſh, we thy will ay, 


But a us Peril in the face of day!” 
C7) We Wes Fo 5 Pope. 


* 


eie quotes hls W as a ſtrong 
de of the ſublimity - with which Homer 


expreſſes the ſentiment of a hero. This is 
the true paſſion of an Ajax, ſays that cele- 


brated critick, he does not pray for life, for 
that would have been beneath the character 
of a hero 1 but finding his valour ' obſcured 
and hindered: by the darkneſs, he prays for 
light, that he may fall gloriouſly in the open 


oo and meet”. a death deſerving of his 
1 | courages. 


Sm” and ts. end; was 
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courage, though Jupiter himſelf oppoſes him; 
4% Oux oAnpes av row, tlawpe, Oops, ey ili 0 LI 
lou, #66 Twy cn pern @upabeurrc, Te pabuw Nr 
© (4p, ws big Te npwine peyeln ouvruoaurur wid. Ax- 


6 Avg (vw. Ha. v oog 64U Thy r EM, er- 


6c N KENNY” erben >, 0 e enn, | . 2 


4 Fey wedlg : (oo 2 A uT N nxpos vices Alain, ö 


4 Thowmoor 0 cuihpnr, dog © 7 ee Arber. : 
E YR A X&6 „Nec. i 
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6 ep empas 4 ud 


Th $2pnows ag di apio, xa abo Zevg lH,. 


Neo leſs ſublime is the ſpeech here aſcribed . 


by Virgil to his hero. It would have been 


unworthy of that character, to have been 


terrified at the apprehenſion of death: but 
it was a truly heroical ſentiment, to lament 
his being to die an obſcure, and vulgar 


death, inſtead of loſing his life gloriouſly, 5 
by the hand of a . boys in Tins de- 


fence .of his See 
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| Aeneas | 
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Aeneas has been alſo accuſed of detraying 


| his country with Antenor. W hen Troy 
4 
8 


was taken, ſays Servius, Menelaus re- 


membering, that both he and Ulyſſes had 


been preſerved by the favour of Antenor, 
who enterta.ned them, when they were 


„ in danger of being killed by Paris ag 
other young men, made a return of t 


like protection, and ſent him ſafe rag 
he, with his favourite Theano, and his 


ſons Helicaon and Polydamas, and __ 
companions,” came into Illyricum where 
being received in a hoſtile manner by the 


Euganei and their king Valeſus, after he 
had ſubdued them, he founded the city 
Padua : for he had been inſtructed by an 


oracle, to build a city in that place, 
« where he ſhould ſhoot a bird, quo. ſagittis 
© avem petifſet : and therefore, from this 
% augury ex avis petitae auſpicio,. he called 
the city Petavium or Patavium. | Theſe 


two are ſaid by Livy. to have betrayed the 
city; which N * touches, want 


ently in ver. 488. 


. quogue ine permixtum agno- 
e vit Achevis. | 
cc But 


* 


| DISSERTATION 
4 But he does not mention the 5 


1 of « 


% who. took poſſeſſion of Capua, and Hele-. 


nus of Macedonia, and others, of Sardinia, N 


according to Salluſt; but with good rea- 


« fon, to avoid an objection, that Aeneas 


was juſtly troubled, as a betrayer of his. 
C2 country. Horace alſa. excuſes. him, in. 
64 his ſecular ode; andentem fone fraude Tro 


„jam: that is, without treaſon: which ex- | 


1 cuſe carries ſome force with it, for it is: 
« not uſual to make an excuſe, where the 


affair is free from ſuſpicion. But Siſcu-' 


c ria ſays that Antenor alone was the trai- 
Stor, which makes the example ſtronger. 


6 If a traitor reigns, why does a pious man. 
„Wander; But Antenor is thought to have 


<< betrayed. his country to. the Greeks, be- 
„ cauſe. he adviſed. them to return Helen, 
« entertained the ambaſſadors who came to- 
demand her, and did not betray Ulyſſes, 


« whom he ee under _ diſguiſe of: 


© a beggar,” 
But Servius, when 1 cites ah: authority 
of Livy, to prove that 


Ou 


Antenor without: cauſe, ſince many. of 
« the Trojans eſcaped the danger, as Capys,. 
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betrayed their country, i is 1 of a very 
groſs error. The hiſtorian does not mention 
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any ſuch thing: he ſays only, that the Gre- q 
cians, When Troy was taken, forbare to of- 


fer any violence to them, on account of an- 


cient hoſpitality, and becauſe they had al- 


ways perſuaded their people to reſtore He- 
lena; Jam primum omnium ſatis conſtat, 


„ Trojæ capta, in caeteros ſaevitum eſſe 
« Trojanos, duobus, Aenea Antenoreque, 


et vetuſti jure hoſpitii, et quia pacis, red- 
„ dendagque Helenae ſemper auctores fue- 


«© runt, omne Jen hen Achivos abſtinu- 


AP e 40 


Antenor is e ee as a wiſe ade coun- 


ſeltor, i in the ſeventh Iliad: he endeavours to 
perſuade. the Trojans to reſtore Helen with 
her treaſures; and tells them, they cannot 


expect to proſper, becauſe their cauſe is 


8.18, of 


Tow * e wann hae mx eryopeuriy 


Ku tu, puts, . TTY \Azpdzros, n , 

Opp k 7% 1 9540s er Tlebzocs reh, 

| Atur aer Apyzins' EA * xinual . ' an __ 
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Yue N 1 09 10 T% xepdiav muy 
| "Ry wihAuota, ic en eke ws, a 3 4 (hd 


1 ee +3 al thus demands theirs ear: 
Le Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars hear! 
« *Tis heav'n the counſel, of my breaſt in- 


6 ſpires, 


« And I but move what ev ry god 1 5 
<« Let Sparta's treaſures be this hour reſtor d, 


« And Argive Helen own her ancient Lord. 
The ties of faith, the ſworn alliance broke, 


«© Our impious battels the juſt gods-provoke. 
As this advice ye practiſe, or reject, 
© 50 _ ſucceſs, or dread the dire . 


We find a that he is a juſt and pious 85 


man, and not afraid of 4 the truth, 
even in the preſence of Paris himſelf, who 


occaſioned the beginning and continuance of 


the war. The Rory therefore of his treache- 
rous behaviour is not very. probable ;/ for a 


man of piety and juſtice is incapable of con- 
ſpiring with the enemy to deſtroy: his coun- 
try, how imprudent or unjuſt ſoever a war 


may be, in which it is unhappily engaged.” 
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Some <riticks think alſo that Gini: 01. 


ſeends againſt his general character of piety, 
by making a queſtion whether any deities 


regard the pious (a). But ſi does not always 
imply a doubt; but on the contrary is uſed 
Lor a ſtrong affirmation. Thus, at the be- 


; ginning of the firſt Georgick, the Poet does. 


not make any queſtion, whether Bacchus 


And Ceres Were the rg Merge nd. 


wine, © ö 1 * 


ber — ebe mane 


e % telus 


ram pingui elandetn: Auen ite, | 
6 Pens inventis ANT maſCuit 


unis: 


or h Pan had a regard for his own. 
h Maenalus; 


1 hos Pan ovium cules, 2 K tibi Maenals 


| 7 but. 


ant nomina, 


Bw, « Uſquam juſtitiae 8 et. mens ; Gbi: conſcia 


„ recti, 
LY Procuia digna . Aen. E603. 


DISSERTATION m. ox __ 


but evidently takes it for granted, that it 
was ſo without diſpute. Thus, in the paſ- 
ſage before us, Aeneas does not queſticn ] 
there being gods who regard piety : but 
looking upon it as a thing paſt all contro- 
verſy, aſſures Dido, that as it is impoſſible 
that the Divine nature ſhould diſregard piety, 
ſo ſhe may reſt ſatisfied, that heaven will re- 
ward her for her kindneſs to thoſe who are 
not able to make her any recompence.. - 
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& Archie be Father, 2 l us the Sn 
e | . _— 


75 ANCHISES the wes of 1 was 
Il lineally deſcended from Dardanus the ſon of 
Jupiter. Tros, the grandſon of Dardanus, | 
| had three ſons, Ilus, Aſſaracus, and Gany- 
medes. Tlus was the grandfather of Pria- 
mus, and Aſſaracus of Anchiſes. He had 
an amour with the goddeſs Venus, who. 
brought forth Aeneas on mount Ida, ac- 
ann to Homer; . 
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—_ - -- « Divine Aeneas brin gs the Daten race, 
8 Anchiſes' 0 by Venus' ſon embrace, 
—BA 7.35 5 „3e 
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Born in the ſnades of Ida's ſecret grove, | 
„A mortal mixing with the queen of love.” 


Pope. 
Thus alſo Heſiod; 
a N ap du we? e Pv Kies 


Ayx6on οαν furyeio epeiln illi 9 
I9ng £v xopuPnos wth och haas. 


iy 


Hyginus 1 that Venus chacgal Anchiſes | 


to keep this oy A ſecret ; but that hav- 
ing boaſted of it among his friends in his 
cups, he was chimderfiruth by Jupiter ; 


„Venus Anchiſam Aſſaraci filium amaſſe, 


et cum eo concubuiſſe dicitur, ex quo 
eique praecepit, ne - 
id apud homines enunciaret. Quod An- 


procreavit Aenea 


chiſes inter ſodales per vinum eſt elocu- 
tus, ob id a Jovi fulmine eſt ictus; qui- 


dam dicunt eum ſua morte obiſſe. The 


ſame author mentions. Anchiſes amongſt. 


thoſe, who were moſt celebrated for their 
beauty. Servius relates, that he was de- 
prived of his ſight: but this is contradicted 


by Virgl himſelf, in the ſecond. book, Who 


. mentions 
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54 DISSERTATION IV. 


5 mentions his being thunderſtruck ; but yet 
ſpeaks of un 4 as * the uſe of his 


2 85 ; 


LU 


/ 


Genitorque per umbram 

80 e Nate, exclamat, fuge nate: 
„ propinquant : 

« Ardentes bens, atque aera micantia 
5 cerno.“ 


(a) Aſcanius was the ſon of Aeneas. He 
was probably ſo called from a river jor * 
gia of the ſame name. 

Virgil plainly enough tells us, why Aſ- 
canius was ſurnamed Ilus: it was, it ſeems, 
from Ilium or Troy. But why Ilus is now 


Altered to Iulus is not ſo plain. Servius in- 


deed tells us from Cato's hiſtory, that Aſca- 
nius ſlew Mezentius, when the down, which 
the Greeks call ws; firſt began to appear on 
his chin; and that he was therefore called 
Iulus. That wv; had this ſignification, ap- 
pears from a eg in the eleventh . | 
where 


/ 


(a) At puer Aſeanius, cui nunc © cognomen Iulo 
Additus, Ius erat dum 1 res ſtetit Ilia regno. 


e 5 en 267. | 


Das Arm rA IV. % 7 


"where the poet tells. us that the; two hung 
giants, Otus and Ephialtes were ſlain by: 
Apollo, before their chins wee en _ 5 


. abe; 3 


# = 


A e 
Aﬀbugas' —— . m N a $i 


"4 * 


But i Cerda greatly ers, "bo he affirms i 


upon the authority of Pliny, 5. 16. c. 29. 
that iulus ſignifies the ſame with lanugo ar- 


borum e for that author does not ſay any ſuch 
thing; the words in the place referred to 
being theſe ; 4+ Ferunt et ayellanae los 


'« compactili callo, ad nihil utiles.“ The 
iuli here ſpoken of are, without doubt, what 


we call the catkins, or male flowers of the 
hazle, which Pliny ſays are ad nibil utiles, 


becauſe the uſe'of theſe parts was unknown 
to the ancients, I mention this the rather, 
becauſe I find, that ſome of the Dictionaries 


have followed La Cerda in this error. But 
to return to Servius, the ſtory of Mezen- 


tius being killed by Aſcanius, is a direct 
contradiction to Virgil himſelf, who affirms, 
that he was ſlain by Aeneas. Beſides, if 

VVV 


$6 DISSERTATI oN I. 


| Mezentius had really been flain by Ab- 
nius, that action was not yet performed. 
Why chen does Jupiter ſay, cui nunc cogno- 
men "Jul Perhaps this ſurname was now 
given him, becauſe in ſo tender an age, 
even before the down appeared. on his chin, 
he followed his great father * ſo * 
| ene and gens. 5 


} ; 


— . GRE on A FEAR 
* 8 * _ -» 7 — CER — = | "_ =—_— a 
; . 
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91 SSERTATION v. 
of the other Heroes introduced i in the Ames. 


(a) ORONTES ſeems to have 3 
commander of the Lycians, who adhered to 
Aeneas, and therefore were diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of faithful. He was one of thoſe, 
whoſe loſs the hero particularly latnonted 3 


* Praecipue pius Aeneas, nunc acris Orontei, 
< Nunc __ caſum gemit.“ . f 


a the ſixth book, he finds Orontes, whom 
he there calls leader of the Lycian navy, 
wandering in the infernal regions amongſt 
thoſe ghoſts, whoſe bodies had not obtained 
ſepulengns honours NE 


6 Cernit 


+ + as Unit quae eder fidumque vehebat 
« Orontem 
_«« Ipfius ante oculos ingens a vertice pontus 
In puppim ferit.“ | 


* Aen. I. 113. 


58 DISS ERTATION v. 


* Cernit ibi moeſtos, et mortis anne ca- 


es + ent, - 
c Leucaſpim, et Lyciae dudtorem claſſi 
(„ Orentem :. ; | 1 


1 Quos ſimul a T 85 ventola per aequora 
285 vectos 4 ' | 


cc Obruit auſter, aqua involvens navemque 
<6 viroſque.” + 


| (a) ILroxzUs was one of a6 chief com- 
manders under Aeneas. He is called Maxi- 
imus, in ver. 521 of the firſt book. He 


there acts as chief of the Trojans, in the 
ſuppoſed abſence of Ae, and is their 


orator to Dido; = | ; 
"> Maximus Uioneus placid fic pefore 
X . CC coepit z 3 
O Regina, &c. : 


.and when Aeneas diſcovers himſelf, he. gives 


his friend Ilioneus his right-hand ; | 
1 1 7 ; 8 | Sic 


pe 


a) Jam validam Hienei navem, jam fortis 


«© Achatae ; 


9 Et qua vectus Abas, et 95 raden 


6 Alethes, 4 
* Vicit 1 nn; Aen. I. 120. 


Fo. * * 


4 a 4 


DISSERTATION v. "2007" 5 = 
We — Sic fatus amicum 5 1 
<< Nlionea petit dextra.” ' e D ̃ 
He ſeems indeed to have been diſtinguiſhed. —_ 


by his ſkill in oratory 3 ; for when the Tro 
jans had arrived in Italy, he was appointed | 
ambaſſador to king Latinus, a as we "004 in 

the ſeventh book; 


« Dixerat : et dicta Nioneus * voce ſe= 


cutus ; 
** Rex, genus egregium Fauni, Ke; * 
and we find mat his rhetorick had a power= 
ful effect on that monarch; | = 
„ Talibus Ilionei dictis, defixs Latinus 
Obtutu tenet ora: ſoloque immobilis —_ 


© haeret. 
4 Intentos volvens e 


In the ninth book, ws a to have vel 
a principal perſon in the camp, whilſt Ae- 
neas was gone to ſollicit the aid of Evan- 
der; for he is joined with the ſon of Ae- 
neas, in giving directions about the mother 
of Euryalus, when ſhe was frantick wa 
orief for the loſs of her {on ; . 


00 Wam 
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6 DISSERTATION v. 


Kc Iam intendentem luctus Idaeus et Actor 


<< Ilionei monitu, et multum lacrymantis 
“ luli, | 


. = Corripiant, interque manus ſub tecta re- 


< ponunt.” 
Mori er, when the camp is aſl: aulted by 


the enemy; he is the firſt that appears in 
the defence of it; $09 


1 


<< Ilioneus we” atque 18 8 fragmine | 
**© montis 


w_ * Lucetium portae ſubeuntem, igneſque fe- 
6. rentem : / 


N e Liger, Chorinacum Rernit Afi- 


46 las. 5 


* 


AcnaTEs has in two places & the epi- 
het of valiant; and in the tenth, Aeneid, - 


he is honoured with the name of the great 


Achates. But Fidelity is his diſtinguiſhing 
character; and accordingly he is frequently 


ſpoken of with the title of Faithful. Hence 


Virgil has been ann for We 


=] 0 den. . ae and 579. 7 5 
PE -Achate,. 


DISSERTATION *. Er 


' Achates, as a dull unmeaning MERE ; 
having no other virtue, than that of being 
always at his maſter's. elbow : and we are 


told, that whenever he is mentioned, we 
hear nothing more of him, than his being 
ſidus Achates. But theſe criticks carry their 
cenſure too far: we find the name of A- 
chates no leſs than twenty times, and the 
epithet fidus is added only in fix places; and 
theſe are chiefly in the latter part of the 
work: whence it is probable, that if Virgil 


had lived to finiſh the Aeneis, this epithet 


might have been yetleſs frequently repeated. 


In the account of the ſtorm, we find he 
was not in the ſame ſhip with Aeneas; but 


commanded one of his own. It may be 
obſerved alſo, that though his ſhip -was 
much ſhattered by the ſtorm, and had fprung 
2 leak, yet this faithful friend kept yp with 
his maſter, landed at the ſame time, and 


was the firſt to kindle a fire on ſhoar, wie f 


Was a moſt es refreſhment ; 5 


n chates,” : 5 
* : | 


when 


* he primum Mics cincllam excudit 7 


8 IE SONY". 


Sx: * - * - w 
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IP 62 DISSERTATION: v. 
when Aeneas determines to go in ſearch of 


1 the country, in which they were landed, 
_ Us takes w_ re WE with 4 4 


| . Ipſe uno graditur comitatus Page N 


and when 1 ſends for bs Yi to the court 
of Carthage, Achates is intruſted with that 
hy hog and flies (wittly to ee ity | 


"66 


Repidm ad naves | praemiti 
« Achaten > : 
and 


„ Haec celerans iter oe naves b tendebat A- 
n chates.” | 


th the third book, we Kod an autant of 
his vigilance : he was the firſt chat diſcover- 
1 eee . 


« —Ttaliam primus REDS Achates. x 


w_—— 8 Aeneas lands on the . ſhoar, 
1 | . is ſent to bring the 7 to him; 


1 
! 
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1 SSERTATIO W v. 63. 


* · [uin Dae omniYa 
. « Prlegeren oculis: 


4 Afforet; atque una. Phoedi. Trivizogue 


Elo > nn 
» Deiphobe Glauei 1 


and when they had rebiived: the . 1 
the propheteſs, which cauſed a deep melan- 


choly in Aeneas, Achates attended cloſely: 
upon him, and was partaker of his cares; 


« Aeneas moeſto defixus lumina vultu 

Ingreditur, linquens antrum, mn, 
ee. yolugat © | 

66. Eventus animo ſecum : cui FEM Achates: 

2 comes, et. e curis n 1 


bi the eighth. banks we "Ga king accom 
panying Aeneas to the court of Evander ;- 


and when the Tuſcans march to his affiſh | 
ance, Achates appears, together with Ae 


neas, at.the n of the 3 0 


C 1 inter primos, et fides Achates. - 
Nos - alli Res 1 8 | 


However 


en be. 
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However dull and unactive this fidelity of 
Achates may ſeem to ſome criticks : it will 
appear to the judicious a character not un- 
attended with danger. In the heroick ages 
the cloſe companions of a great prince were 
_ expoſed to great hazards in war. Thus, in 
the tenth book, we find Achates attending 


Aeneas in the midſt of a furious battle, and 


nana, him with W ; 


«Gr DD— Fidum Ang ae Achaten; 
GSuggere tela mihi, non ullum dextera 
& fruſtra 

1 Torſerit in Rutulos, feterunt quae in 
80 corpora Graium 
* Uiacis DPS 7 

andy fron after we find him ek by a 
| dart thrown at Kenens ; 


0 © Tum a ;noubs fratris de « corpor 
. 4: rapto, i 


+20 Aeneam petiit : ſed, non x et 4 Few contra 
« Eft licitum : magnique n e 


. e Achatae.“ * Wa 


In 


r 


DISSERTATION: v. bg) 


In ey twelfth book, when Aeneas is trea- 
cherouſly wounded, Achates is one of thoſe 
who take care oy: his perſon ; J 


80 Interea 1 Mneſtheus, et fidu A. 


„ chates 


«© Aſcaniuſque. 8 caſtris 8 cru- f 


benen, dy 
ce Alen longa nitentem cuf ö 


and as ſoon as Aeneas returns to the fight, 
wie ſee Achates not idly attending his prince, 
but W engaging in the battle; 7 


Ferit enſe gravem Thymbraeus Ofirir rim 


« Archetium Mneſtheus, Epulonem obtrun- 
& cat Zh tes, 
4 Ufentemque Gyas.“ 


A is not mentioned in any other 


place, but in the account of the ſtorm: for 


the Abas ſpoken of in ver. 286 of the third 
book, was à Grecian; he who is twice 


mentioned in the. tenth books was a e 


Cdn. 


perſon of great age, wiſdom and fidelity. 
In the rr Aeneid we k 


>? :, 7 2 
— 5. 
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He greſſus ” : 


1 is kia by Virgil; as a 
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66 DISSERTATION. v. 


0 A 2 
464 : 5 w 
> 


Annis gravis, atque animi mate 
* rus Alethes; pe 


f 


and Glen after he is called fidus Lathe, 

(a) We know vety little of the character 
of AnTHEUs. He ſeems indeed to have 
been a man of conſiderable diſtinction: for 
when Aeneas unexpectedly meets his friends 
who had been milling, Antheus is mention- 

ed firſt; * 7 | 


0 Cum Fabien Ae concurſu accedere | 
0 © magno 

0 Anthea, Sergeſtumque videt, forts 
„ Cloanthum, 
4 Teucrorumque alios ;” . 


| and in the twelfth Aeneid, I Aeneas 
being anculouſly healed of his wound, 
ruſhes 


(a) © Aeneas fcopulum interea conſcendit, et 

_  «« omnem- 
Proſpectum late pelago 1 Anthea ſi qua 
{6 Llactatum vento videat, Phrygiaſque bie- | 


| * 66 mes, 3 
Aut Capyn, aut celſis in x puppibus arma 


4 TN ä «6 Caici.“ 29 


- 


Aen. 1. 8 ; 


äQH2U— — —— — Er PT A I De ins. 


ey 


; ; 8 | CHESS 6: e — 3 
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ruſhes forth to battle, Antheus is named 
the firſt of thoſe Who e their Prince on 


that great occaſion; 


« Haec ubi dicta dedit, portis ſeſe extulit 


4x INgens 


c Telum immane manu duatiens; ſimul 


6. agmine denſo | 


* Antheuſque Mneſtheuſque ruunt,” 


/ 


Cavrys frems to have bein a man of 'ne..! 


mean quality among the "Trojans. He was 
probably a near relation of Aeneas, and de- 
rived his name from Capys the grandfather 
of our hero. He is mentioned in the ſe- 


cond Aeneid, as one of thoſe wiſer chiefs of 


the Trojans, who were for deſtroying the 
inſidious engine, which the Greeks had 
creed to ruin the city ; : 


« At Capys, et quorum melior ſententia 
„ menti, | 
Aut pelago Danaum ae fulpetaque 


„ dona, 


0 Praecipitare jubent, {ubjeQifve urere flame 


+, "he 


66 bras: | 


« Aut crates cavas uteri, et tentare late- 1 
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68 DISSERTATION- V. 


In the ninth book, we find him deeply en- 
gaged in the battle, and killing Privernus 
with his own hand. In the tenth, he is 
mentioned as one of the principal perſons 
engaged in the defence of the walls ; and 
we are there alſo told, that he was after- 


wards the founder of 3 the capital of 
| Campania; 5 1 | ot 


6 Affuit et Macs, quem pull priffina 
„„ ff c 1) MO 
cc. Aggere murorum ſublimem gloria tollit, 
Et Capys : hinc nomen Corppanae ducitur 
40 urbi. ; 
The name of 8 was derived alſo to one 
of the Alban kings deſcended ſrom Aeneas, 
as we find in the ſixth Aeneid, ver. 768. 
Caicus was perhaps a Myſian, and de- 
rived his name from Caicus, a noted river 
of the greater Myſia, a province not far 
from Troy. He is mentioned but twice, 
once in the firſt, and again in the ninth 
book, where he is deſcribed as a vigilant 
commander: for we find him upon the for- 
. tifications, and giving the Lo, ans the firſt 
| notice 


* 


W 


. 4 £ i * 
— > 1 
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DISSERTATION: * „ 


notice of the approach of Turnus, and cal 
ing them to arms: 


Primus ab adverſa conclamat mole Caicus : 
* Quis globus, o cives, sine volvitur 
„„ ; 


66) © Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, ſcaidite mu- 


ee ros. | | 
* Hoſtis adeſt, eja. Ingenti clamore per 
omnes 


« Condunt ſe. Teucri portas, et - moenia 


+38 an e 


Thee perſons of the name of W | 


are mentioned by the Poet; one in the . 
book, as being ſuppoſed by Aeneas to be 
loſt: and two killed by Turnus. One of 


them is ſaid, in the ninth book, to have 


been a great hunter of wild beaſts, and to 
have made uſe of poiſoned darts; 5 


Inde e ö 


cc | 
*« Vaſtatorem Amycum, - quo non felicior- 


alter 15 
* Ungere tela manu, ferrumque armare ve- 
| oh 
neno: . 
F; 
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The dikes, in the twelfth book, is thrown 
from his horſe, and flain 8 with his 
brother Diores ; ; | 


—_— 


4 


% 


. "Turns equo dejectum Amyeum fratrem- 


e que Diorem, 


40 Congreſſus pedes; hunc venientem cu- 


„ ſpide longa, 


0 TINT mucrone ferit : curruque abſciſſa 


< duorum 


72 Sufpetwit Capita et rorantia ſanguine 


+ << portat.” 


T here 'are two allo 2 15805 one 


5 thought to be loſt in the ſtorm in the firſt 


book, and another killed by Turnus in the 


| Ninth. 


a hand en are . 


mentioned among thoſe, who eame ſafe on 


ſhore. It feems, that none of the perſons 
here mentioned were loſt, except Orontes. 


We ſhall' find both Gyas and Cloanthus 
.. contending in the games, in the fifth book. 
Cloanthus alſo is one of the three, to whom 

Aeneas commits the care of making the fleet 
Ty to ſail, in the fourth book. 


SERGRSTUS 


DISSERTATION. oy 71 


SERGESTUS was one of the. chief leaders 
of the Trojans : for in the fourth book, we 


find him to be one of the three, to 5 RN 


Aeneas intruſts the care of preparing the 


fleet, when he intended to flee from Car- 
thage 3 | | 


66 Mavithes, Sayetteiqus vocat; fortem- 


que Cloanthum : | 
« Claſſem aptent taciti, ſocioſque ad littora 
„ cogant, 1 


40 Arma parent; et quae fit rebus cauſa 


= ee Io 
& Didimulent. . i 


In 65 fifth bock, he is one of the ruler, 
who engage in the Naumachium, or mock 
ſea fight; and we are there told, that the 
Sergian family were deſcended from him, as 
the Cluentian was from Game; - 


— 


yo remis . 5 
6 N ex omni delegae claſſe © carinae, 
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« Sg domus' tenet A quo Sergia 5 
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72 "DISSERTATION: V. 


« © Centauro invehitur magna: bp epa 
8 Cbanthus, 
166 Coerulea, genus unde abi, Romane 
0 * Cluenti.“ 


-_ 


In the hon beak, he is one of the three 
chief leaders, whom Aeneas calls to him, 
when he takes a ſudden reſolution to ſtorm 
the 92 5 e 


* 
1 


| 80 —Appieit uren . 
0 Immunem tanti belli, atque impune 
„ quietam. ; 
« Continuo pugnae accendit majoris imago. 
| „ Mneſthea, Serge/tumyue vocat, fortem- 
VF Sereſtum | 
958 Ductores. 5 „„ 


| Sxäzsrus together with Minallhews, » was 
intruſted with the management of affairs 
W the abſence of Aeneas. 


4 


ö Inſtant Mneſtheus, acerque de- 
þ | « reſtus, _ 
w_ 00 © Quos pater Aeneas, fi quando adverſa 
—_ vocarent, . 
TW  *© « ReQtores juvenum, et rerum dedit eſſe 
m magiſtros.“ ee 
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DISSERTATION v. 33 
He appears to have been one of the chief 
leaders, by his being ſo often mentioned 
together with Mneſtheus ; and by the epi- 
thet acer, which Virgil commonly beſtows 

on him. In the twelfth book, he is one of 
the three whom Aeneas haſtily calls to him, 


when he takes a ſudden reſolution of {torm- - 
ing the town; 
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DISSERTATION. VI. 
0 the Alban Kings (a). 
' VARRO, in his fourth book, 4 Lingua 


Latina, having told us, that Lavinium was 


the firſt city, that was built in, Italy, by the 


anceſtors of the Romans, adds that Alba 
wes built thirty years afterwards ; 

Oppidum quod primum crnditumn in 
<« Latio ſtirpis Romanae Lavinium; nam 


c ibi dii penates noſtri. Hoc a Latini filia, 


5 a 


(a) ** At | puer Aſcanius cui nunc cognomen 
56. lo 5 
« Additur, Ilus erat, dum res ſtetit Ilia regno, 
„ 'Triginta magnos volvendis menſibus orbes 
«© Imperio explebit, regnumque ab ſe de Lavini 
«« 'Trano feret, et longam multa vi muniet Al- 
%% ͤ TY 
6 Hic jam tercentum totos regnabitur annos 
Gente ſub HeRorea : donec regina ſacerdos 
Marte gravis, geminam partu dabit Ilia pro- 
2 „lem. e Aen: I. 267. 
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- DISSERTATION 


interfuere anni.” 


* quae conjuncta Aeneae, Lavinia appel- 


f 


« alterum conditur Alba.” 


Dionyſius alſo of Halicarnaſſus ſays, chat 


Alba was built thirty years after Lavinium, 


that Aſcanius carried thither a large colony, 
and that it was called Alba Longa from the 


form of its ſituation, to diſtinguith it from 
another 5 of the ſame name; Teide os 


'v7lzgor dei mein Thr Mow Tov Azouimov, 005 det 01 
Cel, 2 To 0 faevoy Auveice dec, Aouanc A- 


veν xα Haile Tos T e Acouwio), c Twy GANWW 
Adv eas nv BovXapercrg Hit olg, eig T b 
Toy, ovojuee TY Tot Jetuevog A .. TEIN on 
8VERG MopiS * Tap " Olepay Oo OAWIULON eien Eh, 70 


oxnueeg ecru noh col t wowee ourlfer v0 Tobro- 
pe & apPor, ANG ye. Livy: allo aſſigns 


thirey years, as the ſpace of time between 
the building of Lavinium, and the carry- 
ing of the colony to Alba Longa by Aſca- 


nius ; * Aſcanius - - - - novam ipſe aliam 


« ſub Albano monte condidit, quae ab ſitu 


« porrectae in dorſo urbis Longa Alba ap- 
« pellata. 
* gam coloniam ate 8 ferme 


* 
ew Eoin <> 


Hinc poſt triginta annos oppiguny | 


Inter Lavinium et Albam Lon- 
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75 DISSERTATION . 


The hiſtorians and chronologers do . 


. ſo well agree with Virgil, in the three hun- 
dred years aſigned to the reign of the Al- 
ban kings, as in the thirty years between 


the building of Lavinium and Alba Longa. 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus reckons 5M 


hundred and thirty two years from the tak- 


ing of Troy to the building of Rome, which 
he ſays was in the ſecond year of Numitor, 


in the firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad, 


when Daicles. gained the victory in the a- 


dium, in the firſt year of the decennial ar- 
chonſhip of Charopus; v 3* «1; ih ro Nofalo- 


| ; fes cep, declepa Os N f xc TE: pcenooiοο Ia lat ia | 


rn IAzov EAwow, ETC) C1) GRE; AMcara, Po 


"xs Pwpov Thy NYELONIEY - aun Noi, A οοον Pwpny, 


fois esc log cpo Th; eG oAvuriades, 15 wag 
&\cedtoy Acta Meonmoc, apyoriog Ann. Xcporrov eos + 
rue Jexthas fa. There muſt be ſome miſ- 
take in the copies of Dionyſius, for the 


| years of the reigns of the ſeveral kings taken 


together amount to more than 432. He 


begins the reign of Aeneas from the deftruc- 


tion of Troy, and allovrs to him 7” years, | 
to Aſcanius 38, to Silvius 29, to Aeneas 


che ſon of Silvius 31, to Latinus 51, to 
IT, The 5 * 


8 


Alba 30, to Capetus 26, to Capys 28, to 
Calpetus 13, to Tiberinus 8, to Agrippa 41, 
to Alladius 19, to went 375 to Procas 


23, and to Amulius 42, in all 442; to 


which if we add the two years of Numitor, 
we ſhall find the whole to be 444, that is 
12 more than the groſs ſum which he had 
aſſigned. 


find the particulars to agree with the ſum 
total aſſigned by Dionyſius. According to 


Euſebius, Aeneas reigned 7 years, Aſcanius 
38, Silvius Poſthumus 29, Silvius Aeneas 
31, Latinus Silvius 50, Alba Silvius 39, 


Atys or Aegypus 24, Capys 28, Calpetus 


13, Tiberius Silvius 8, Agrippa Silvius 40, 


Aremulus Silvius 19, Aventinus: Silvius 37» 


Procas Silvius 23, and Amulius Silvius 44, 


in all 430; to which if we add from Diony- 


ſius two years of Numitor, we ſhall have 
It muſt ho-w- 


the exact number of 432. 


ever be confeſſed, that Euſebius may pro- 
bably contain the two years of Numitor in 
the 44 aſſigned to Amulius, which are two 
more than the number in Dionyſius, and 
. 5 „ 


pDISSERTATION VI. 775 


I believe the error lies in the par- 
ticular reigns z for if we correct them ac- 
cording to the canon of Euſebius, we ſhall - 
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78 DISSER TATION VE 


that Euſebius places the founding of Rome 
à year ſooner, that is, in the fourth of the 
ſixth Olympiad * but the difference of a 
year or two is a very ſmall matter in ancient 
chronology. Dionyſius tells us, that Eavi- 
nium Was built at the end of the ſecond 
year after the deſtruction of Troy; Aaborreg 
0s To X&gov o124Cov0w & QuTW Acaouwov, Toy Jeurtęo 
a e GNWTEWS eule eiauro, Theſe 
two years, together with the thirty which 
paſſed between the building of Lavinium 
and Alba, taken from 432, will leave juſt 
400 years for the reign of the Alban kings, 
à complete century more than the poet has 
aſſigned them. But let us examine Which 
of theſe two accounts is the moſt probable. 
Dionyſius and Euſebius, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, agree in allowing 432 years 
to the reign of 15 kings, which is about 29 
'years a- piece, one with another, Which is 
too much by the courſe of nature: for Sir 
Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, that by the 
ardinary courſe of nature, kings reign, one 
with another about eighteen or twenty years a- 
piece. According to this rule, we muſt al- 
or no more e than 300 years to the reign of 
the 


* 8 N , * 


ay 


R 


the fifteen kings, from the deſtruction of 
Troy to the building of Rome; which is 
130 years leſs than Dionyſius and Euſebius 
have aſſigned them. Virgil, at the end of 
the firſt book, lets us know, that it was the 
ſeventh ſummer of the wandering of en, 
when he came to ebe e 


— Nam te jam ſeptima portat 
„ Omnibus errantem terris - et Alutibus 


*aeftas.”” 


In the fifth book, Iris, in the ſhape of 


Beroe tells the Trojan women, that the ſe- 
venth ſummer after the. deſtruction of Trop, 
is pait ; | 


* 


c Septima poſt Troi ae excidium jam verti- | 


tur agſtas. 


* 


It was therefore about eight years from the 
taking of that city, that Aeneas began to 
build Lavinium, where he reigned three 
years, as we are told in ver. 265 of the firſt 
book. Now if we add theſe numbers, 8 
and 3 to the thirty which Aſcanius reigned 
in Lavinium, we Thall find 41 years, ac- 
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30 DISSERTATION. VI. 


A cording to Virgil, from the 1159 of Troy 
to the building of Alba, and conſequently _ 
341 from the ſame. time to the building of 
- Rome, which is almoſt 23 years a-piece for 
the fifteen reigns. Thus Virgil, in differ- 
ing from the proſe writers, comes much 
nearer to probability, and inſtead of hav- 
ing too much contracted the reigns of the 
Alban kings, has rather too much -enlarged 

tkem. But after all the chronology of Vir- 
gil may poſſibly be exact: for though Sir 
-Ifaac Newton has ſufficiently proved, that 
the reigns of kings ſeldom exceed 18 or 20 
years a- piece; yet that great man allows, 
| that this number is ſometimes exceeded. 
For inſtance, he tells us himſelf, that “ the 
c eighteen ks of Judah who fucceeded 
3 Solomon, reigned 390 years, which is 
<-one with another 22 years a- piece: alſo 
N that e the thirty kings of England, Wil- 

1 . liam the Conqueror, William Rufus, &c. 
« reigned 648 years, which is 21 years and 
sa half a- piece.“ But in this account of 
the thirty kings, he reckans William III. 
and Mary as one reign, which ſeems hard- 

8 Y ts * if we take! in George l. 1. 
the 
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DISSERTATION. vi. * 


the thirty reigns will 0 to 661 yeats, . = 
which will make 22 years a- piece. Beſides 


if we take the firſt 15 reigns from the Con- 
queſt, we ſhall find, that they amount to 


395 years, or 26 years a-piece, a length of 
time hardly to be parallelled indeed, in any 


certain hiſtory, and aboye 50 years more 
than Virgil Has affished to the 15 Latin 


kings. Theſe examples ſhow, that the poet _ 


did not go beyond the bonds of nature, in 
making the reigns of the 15 Latin kin 
to amount to 34 N We may add, 
that Trogus, as he is epitomized by x 
agrees with Virgil in allowing juſt 360 


years between the foundation of Alba, and 
ejus Aſcanius. 
« filius fic t; qui Lavin io felicto, lon- | 


ab of Rome; , & In locum 


„gam Albam Bind! a, quae W annis 
4 caput regal fuit. 12 


unn, 355 
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DISSERTATION. vn. 
E the Omnotrians ard of ah. 7 
1 THE Oznoms1 1 were the firſt in- 


vaders of the country. now called Italy, ac- 


; cording to Cato and Sempronius, as they are 


cited by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; and 
came originally from Greece, . many ages 
before the Trojan war. Dionyſius obſerves, 
that if this account is true, they could be 
no other than Arcadians, who were the firſt 
of all the Greeks that paſſed over the Ionian 
fea, and ſettled in Italy, under the conduct 
of Oenotrus the ſon of Lycaon. He was 
the fifth from Aezeus and Phoroneus, who 


Wee „„ Y were 


(a) % Eſt locus, Heſperiam Graii cognomine 
« dicunt: 
Terra antiqua, potens armis aide oe 
| „ glebae: | 
% Qenotri coluere viri; nunc chal, minores 
Italiam * ducis de nomine, gentem.“ 
e > 0G I. 530. 


| * 
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were the firſt that ruled in . : 
for Phoroneus was the father of Niobe, Who 
had Pelaſgus by Jupiter. Lycaon was the 
ſon of Aczeus, and his daughter. Deianira, 1 00 
being married to Pelaſgus, had another Ly- 
caon, who begat Oenotrus, ſeventeen ages 
before the Trojan war. Lycaon divided 
Arcadia, amongſt his twenty-two ſons : 
whereupon Oenotrus, finding his ſhare too 
ſmall, failed into Italy, being accompanied 


— — - Ze —— —— - — 
1 — — — — 
— 1 —————— — 2 — — 
am SIPS 5 = a r — a —— . — 
— p 2 K = — a FLEE — 2 - 3 I > r * 
= 5 — 20 Wc * 4 2 Ro 2 4 4 
ß xt be Spore INDE DAS. 


| by his brother Peucetius, and a great num 
ber of Grecians; for the country was very 1 
. populous. Peucetius, as ſoon as he land- 1 
q ed, ſettled on the Iapygian promontory, i | 
| whence the people of that part of Italy "I, 
1 were called Peucetii. Oenotrus proceeded | 1 
. to the weſtern part, then called Auſonia, 1 
# and having extended his territory ſtill far- 4 
2 ther, he changed the name of the country . 


to Oenotria, He quotes alſo two ancient 
de authors, Antiochus of Syracuſe, and Phere- 
cydes of Athens, who both affirm, that. the 
Ocnotrians were the ancient inhabitants of | 
Italy, anJ that, they obtained their name 
from this Oenotrus. Servius thinks that 
Oenotria had its name from ones, WINE, be- 


G 2 cauſe 


4 bisskxTAT on Met! 


Aue that country. aböunded with the bet 
Wine. In this opinion he is followed by other: 
commentators : : buf Clayerius, in his Tealia 
bntigua, juſtly rejects. mu 7 

Many are of opinion, that IFALY had its 
name from bulls and cows, which were an- 
tiently called mani, of which mention has- 
been made in à note on ver. 1 38 of the 
third Georgick. But the poet plainly af- 
firms, that the ancient name of Hiſperia 
Was 1 2 to Pali, ot a . Who 


„ 


that a Tl had its name from 1 a king 
* of the Arcadians, or Sicilians Eier 
x08 wy eri 8 Ty ITaNd Darth, naw 1 Xwec ae 
Trax Race rug Aptadior [ſoine fead brews] 
Touvouie TouTo reg, ovTwe Trans d oαοανů Nn. An- 
tiochus of Syracuſe, according to Diohyfiis, 
affirms that Italy was ſo called from Italus, an 
Oegnotrlan, a wiſe and good prince, But Hel- 
| Janicus of Leſbos, according to the lame au- 
5 thor, will have it to have obtaited its name from 
the cattle of bing ih which Herctiles drove 
| through Italy jonyſius juſtly prefers the 
former An and adds, ar both theſe 
1 f a 


[i 


authors agree, that. this country was called 
Italy, in the time of Hercules, or; a little 
before: and that it was anciently called by 
the Greeks Heſperia and Auſonia, and by 
. the inhabitants themſelves Saturnia; of all 


which names we ahl find W mention 


in the Aeneis. 5 
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5 ISSERTATION "a, 
Of B 2 and Carthage ( 4). 
VIRGIL relates the tory of 80 is ac- 


| cording to the concurrent opinion of all the 
kiltorians, who tell us, that when Dido 
landed in Africa, and was oppoſed by the 
ancient inhabitants, ſhe deſired leave to. pur- 
chaſe of them only as much ground as an 
ox's hide would contain. When the agree- 
ment was made, ſhe cut the hide into nar- 
row thongs, and ſurrounded a large ſpot of 
ö - ground, 


(a) „ Devenere locos, ubi nunc  ingentia cer- 

% nes | | 

„ Moenia ſurgentemque novae Carthagn 
„ ** arcemn: | 

9 Mercatique ſolum, facti de nomine Byrfam, 


« Taurino Wen poſſent tircundare tergo. 
Aen. I. 365. 


60 3 nolem Aeneas, magfliz quondam: 
Miratus portas, ſtrepitumque et ſtrata vi- 
33 un, xc. Vi. 421. 


— 
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L oro: Servius ſays it was twenty-two | 
furlongs, or two miles and three e 


in circumference. On this ſpot ſhe built 
the citadel, which was called Byrſa, becauſe 
Boa ſignifies a hide. It ſeems however im- 
probable, that a fortreſs built by Phenicians 
on the coaſt of Africa ſhould derive its name 


from a Greek word. The modern opinion 


is much more probable, that Big. is a cor- 
ruption of ]] Botſrab, which is de- 


rived from v2 Botſar, which ſignifies ' t 


fortify.” Thus we read nga man a 


fortified wall, and mn enyn fortified 


cities, This Byrſa, according to Strabo, 
was a high tower, round which the inhabi- 
tants dwelt, having a temple of Aeſcula- 
pius on the top, which was burnt by Afdru- 
bal's wife together with herſelf, when the 


city was taken: Kara en E TINY Tow 9 e 


FONG HV EXGAGUY Bupoay, op e IK vw; og di, xUN NW r 


giolAobHEhhn x fe Js THY xopu@ny N ATXNNTIO, 


a e 77 CAWTW 7 yurn ov Ac po curenęnoer 
avrn, Appian tells us, that Byrſa was the 
ſtrongeſt part of the city; that they went 
up to it by three aſcents from the market 


Place ; ; and THAT the houſes were very high, 
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and contigiicus on boch ſides of the Kreet : 

Tun & 1» pay m TH Buran 1. ong0y* To yay ox 
CuTaTor. TG Nodes u, * os TAboves eg aur e 
Gevyraes* pi 9 ovowy afro rys e vo £6 &uT7Y, 
carla TYzI Gs x ep % rarraRο , now. We 
find alſo in the ſame author, that it muſt 
have been a conſiderable place; ſince above 
fifty thouſand retired into it, as A place of 
the greateſt ſecurity; that the temple of 
Aeſculapius, in Byrſa, was the richeſt and 
moſt noble edifice of the whole, city; that 
they aſcended to it by ſixty ſteps; and that 
nine hundred fugitives defended it for ſome 
time, after Byrſa itſelf was ſurrounded. 
This Byrſa therefore, being a place of ſuch 
conſiderable extent and ſtrength, is thought 
by many to be all * city that was: built. 
by Dido. 

It is agreed, 1 nz, by the . that 
n means the ſame with Mapalia, 
which were the tents of the wandering Afri- 
cans, or Numidians (2). Here then tha 
ſenſe of the poet in the firſt Aeneid ſeems 
to be very clear, that a noble city was rifing 
on a ee of enen which uſed to nin 


00 See notes on a Geprgick Ul. 3 . ; 
only 
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only the huts of wandering ſhepherds. But 


then, in the fourth Aeneid, the Magalia 
are pee of as a bort * the city ; 


6 Ut peine alatis tial nals So | 

«© Aeneam fundantem arces, ac 45A no- 
.$* yvantem 

4 Conſpicit.” | 


= Ba Mercury and Prem tubal, in 
building towers in the magalia. Servius _ 


us, that it ought to be magaria, becauſe ma- 


garia, and not magalia, in the Carthaginian 
language fignifies a town. We learn from 
Appian, that Megara was a very great part 
of Carthage, joined to the wall; xweo # 


ew evpuryeVe; © Te Toes Ta Meyapa, Tw THX6 Tas 
| eulwypuares, This expreſſion of being joined | 


to the wall ſeems a little obſcure; but it is 


plain from what follows, that Megara was 


within the walls. Scipio, not being able 


to ſurmount the wall, obſerved a deſerted 


tower, on the outſide of the wall, and of 


the ſame height therewith, which he cauſed 


ſome daring young men to enter, who driv- 


ing away the defendants with their darts, 
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laid pieces of Uuber from the tower to the 
wall, which ſerved them for a bridge to it, 

and ſo having gotten upon the wall they 
leaped down into Megara, hewed down the 
gate, and admitted Scipio, who, entering 
vrith four thouſand men, drove the Cartha- 


. ginians into Byrſa, as being in poſſeſſion 


of the reſt of the City ; 3 Kr Ee 0UV' T0 TEX s, 
ob wean ene, mots, £5 de Twog idlerrov Tve- 
Jos ende, exe ort Tav TEX, tai ro U toes 
o Tw TE yth, Veavias n EUT6A/16UG Ob Tots £71 

7 reιο αο,jHiνε BeveFTeANor*  GUNGE Te Xa. . £ 
© To Marine terideyrig, x Of cr eg r TENN N 
aficrrec, na nh (s r Meyafa xas wud. x0- 
Jarrig, e ννντe T Txν, O Oe ned ue cv 
| rags rerpνͤνeUhν xo oy ra ren Kag- 
nora EC THY Bua 5, we rug GANKE oe N 
eng. This part of the city was alſo full of 
gardens and orchards, fenced with hedges, 
and irrigated with winding rivulets : Te yap 
ug Ta Mya BNCICOEVEVETO, xa UTWY WEGNUY BYE- 
ne GiuRTIGNG TE N Very ors a rob, as anno Gxery- 
You, now oyeror Pateow © vdare; Toinihoi Te E 
0%0Nv45: KATART)EWN ny. We find. alſo, at the 
latter end of the book, that Byrſa and Me- 
gara conſtituted the city; - for Ts the ſe- 


Bate commanded "AY to * Carthage, 
e e 


* 
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it is expreſsly ordered that no one ſhould 
ever preſume to rebuild either Byrſa or Me- 


gara; Os Kagxnoors wer, err. ref. Dε er , erf ua: | 
v Deu x oi απννπτν THT dr , 


xcæi ennpa caro, uanoly Tf rng Breons, errig One | |» 
eie auTyV, u 7 Xeeovjuarce Meyeco.. According 8 
to Bochart, Megara is derived from the, N 
Hebrew mn gur or 51 gar, habi tare, di ver ſari, 
vhence comes n nagur, 'habitatio; and 
the Phenicians, varying the dialect, from 
119 'magur formed *812 magar. We have 
ſeen then that the city of Carthage conſiſted 

of two parts, excluſive of the kinven; The 

citadel called Byrſa, or perhaps rather Bofra 

or Byſra, which in the Phenician language 
ſignifies a fortified place, was the middle and 
ſtrongeſt part, and was ſurrounded by the 
Megara, in which the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants had their dwellings. This Megara 125 
or rather Magara, or as Virgil writes it 
Magalia, in the Phenician language Magur 
or Magar, was ſo called becauſe it was the | 
habitation of the common citizens. It is 
highly probable, that the ancient inhabi- 
tants were ſhepherds dwelling in Magaria 
or wn, ang unacquainted with architec- | 
| ture, 
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ture, till Dido coming from Tyre intro- 
duced. it among them. Hence the greater 
part of the city, which ſurrounded the ci- 


tadel, was by the Carthaginians called Ma- 
gar, which Aeneas employed himſelf in for- 


_ tifying, when Mercury was ſent to him in 
the fourth book, But in the paſſage now 


before us, Virgil does not allude to the 
name of this part of the City, but to the 


ttents, or huts, which formerly ſtood there, 
and from which the name was derived. 


The Carthaginians are ſaid to have 


| theen the firſt who paved their ſtreets Fith 


lane 
According to J uſtin, when the Tyrians 
Jaid the firſt foundation of their new. city, 


they found the head of an ox; and when 


#his was thought an omen of fertility, join- 
ed with labour and perpetual - ſervitude, 
they removed to another place, where they 


| Found the head of a horſe (a), which, be- 


ing interpreted to ſignify a warlike and 
powerful nation, determined them to fix. 


their habitation there: In primis funda- 


Tf mentis caput bubulum inventum eſt: quod 


* 5 


(a) See Aen. I. 444, 5 
„ auſpicium 


% dedit.“ 


— 


r rob D dnn rn. 
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60 auſpicium quidem fructuoſae terrae, ſed. 
« laborioſae, perpetuoque ſervae urbis fuit: 


«« propter quod in alium locum urbs tran- 


« ſlats, Ibi quoque egit caput repertum, 
bellicoſum potentemque populum futu-. 


rum ſignificans, urbi auſpicatam ſedem 


thage 1 was called Caccabe, which, in their 
language, ſignifies the head of a horſe; 


ExarAciro de noun W, xa Kad, ras Gl, 


xas KπππC]]iοnn Tob ro V, LATE 7% opxeiety aurwy Net, 
Our learned Sir John 
Marſham ſpeaks of a coin in his poſſeſſion; 
with the head of a horſe well deſcribed, and 


ſome unknown letters at the bottom of the 


neck; © Tetradrachmam habeo, in cujus 
cc una parte wgoroun u, cuput acris equi 


eleganter pictum, cum literis ad infimum 


< collum ignorabilibus.“ This, or the like 


; coin, has been mentioned alſo by other au- 


According to Stephanus, Car- 
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DISSERTATION 2 
7 4 the dntbiogians and Memnon (a). 


ME MN ON is mic to be the ſon of 
Aurora by Tithonus, the ſon of Laomedon, 
King of Troy; ; and to have led a great army 
of nn and Ethiopians, to the relief of 
that city, where he was ſlain by Achilles. 
Diodorus Siculus, in his fourth book, ſays 
that Tithonus led -armies into the eaſtern 
parts of Aſia, and extended his conqueſts as 
far as Ethiopia; whence he was faid to have 
NE on Aurora or the Morning a ſon 
named Memnon, who brought auxiliaries 
to the Trojans, and was ſlain, by Achilles ; _ 
Baar E verotetros ute Auch T. dane A. Tipiapor 


 Eyenmou, wv Ti9wno; thay or ον Eπ. Ta 05 tw 
1 luepn TH; Aciag, 3h Aaretveng Ew; A. ie iag, th 
191 Ae tc Hops TExrWo wa Mepuvore, Tov Tos Tpwos 
BorInomra, rai vio AxrAaews rie Ne. The 
fame author in | his ſecond book, tells us, 


— 


70 -() Kaare acies, et r, Memnonis arma. 
*. 
W that 


* 


* 


that Teutamus was: king of Aſſyria, at the 
time of the Trojan war; and that the Aſ- 
ſyrian empire had extended itſelf over all 
Aſia. - Priamus king of Troas, finding him- 
ſelf very much preſſed by the war, requeſt _ 


ed aid of Teutamus, under whoſe protec- 


tion he was. This monarch fent to him 
ten thouſand Ethiopians, and the like num- 


ber of Suſians, with two hundred chariots, 


under the conduct of Memnon, the ſon: of 


Tithonus, who was at that time governour 


of Perſia, and higher in the king's favour, 
than any of the other governours. This 
Memnon was then in the flower of his age, 


and excelled in all endowments both of 5 | 
body and mind. He built a palace in the 


citadel of Suſa, which from him was called 
Memnonia, and laſted to the time of the 
Perſian monarchy. He made alſo a paved 
way through that region, which is {till 
called Memnonium. But the Ethiopians, 
who border upon Egypt, aſſert that Mem- 
non was born in their country, and ſhow 
ancient palaces, which are ſtill called Mem- 
nonia. They ſay he led twenty thouſand 
foot and two hundred chariots to the Tro- 


jan 
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. war, where he gave great probfs of his 
valour, and flew great numbers of the 
| Greeks; till at laſt he fell into an ambuſh 


and was flain, The Ethiopians however, 


being maſters of his body, burnt it and 


carried his bones to Tithonus. Thus far 
Diodorus, from whoſe accounts of this he- 
ro we may collect, that Tithonus, being 
a younger ſon of Laomedon king of Troy, 


went into the ſervice of the great king of 


Aſfyria, that he became a famous general 
and a great conqueror, that he ſubdued E- 
thiopia, where he became father of Mem- 
non, whom Virgil calls black, as being born 
in Ethiopia, that from his great ſueceſſes in 
the Eaſt he was fabled to be beloved by 
Aurora; that his ſon Memnon led a large 
s body of auxiliaries to the affiſtance of his 
uncle Priamus, and that he there fell in 
battle either by the hand of Achilles, or by 

thoſe of his Theſſalian troops. Diodorus 


muſt however be miſtaken with regard to 
the Aﬀyrian monarch, who had ſubdued all 


-Afia ; for the Afiyrian monarchy was not 
then foutided : nor could any great con- 


"EE have — his power over thoſe 


countries, 


r , / . ̃¶⁵ůQAdv!. ) 7—7çcliĩ. ie ins 
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countries, in the time of the Trojan war, 
except Seſoſtris and his ſucceſſor Ameno-—- 
phis, kings of Egypt. This Amenophis is 
thought by our. beſt chronologers and hiſto». 
rians, to be the ſame perſon, whom the — 

| Greeks called Memnon. He was a war- 

like prince, and recovered the lower Egypt, 

which had revolted from his dominions e 
he marched with an army into Aſia, and 
confirmed his empire over the nations; which 
had been ſubdued by Seſoftris : he paſſed 
through Phrygia, and made a long ſtay at 
Suſa, where he left many monuments of his 
abode : he reduced the rebellious Bactrians, 
and returned into Egypt with great triumph. 
Heſiod ſays he was the ſon of Tithonus and _ 
Aurora, and calls him GS of the 3 . 
pians; | 
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Homer expreſsly mentions him, in the 
eleventh. Odyſley, as one who warred at 
Troy: for king of Pyrrhus the ſon of ß 
Achilles, reſſes himſelf; © 
Avray or ans wow Trains nz Axa, 
Ovrore 85 Angus paevey ard, avs ay oppiNu, 
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: Aw a woAv wee? EE, To ov pweros ood ie 5 
Ted debg 3? codecs emer e an dior. | 
Tlarra; J ox av yw jeuIncoopcy o apogee 
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Hp EvputrvRoy, Woo G PPT ol @uTOv Taped. 
 KnyTeos #TEWOUTO VUVGINWY SIVEKE Owpor, | 
NO dn n * {TE Megurorc oy. 0 
But when to try the fortune of the * 
' «4+. Hoſt mov'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 
<<. Before the van, impatient for the fight, 
<< With martial port he rave, and ſtern 
e 
4e * Heaps ſtrow'd on heaps beneath his fau- 
1 +. 4 chion groan d, 
« And monuments of dead defomd the 
„ ground. 
c The time would fail ſhould I. in order 
% 00 ONE | 
66 What foes were 1 and what 
„ numbers fell, A 
How loſt thro' love Eurypylus was Aan, 
. Ang round him bled hls} _—_ Cetaean 
| „train. 
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« To Troy no Heroe came of nobler line, 
Or * of nobler, Memnon, it was thine.” 


; + : = Pr: b | + 5 Pope. 
Pindar, in his fixth Pythian ode, calls him 
general of the Ethiopians, and ſpeaks of his 
killing Antilochus, who piouſly preſerved. 
his father 8 8 life, at the e of 
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. DISSERTATION x. 
In the ſecond alyugic ode, he calls KI an 


Ethiopian, and ſon of Aurora ; 2 ſays he 
was flain by Achilles; 


05 . —— Tae 
Ahe o, celan X40 | Fn, . 
ver, Kurven Te Jararu agen, Re} Be | | | 
; Aove Te wed” crore. 5 8 8 5 5 | 
Achilles, whoſe reſiſtleſs might = 
« Troy's ſtable pillar overthrew, | 
ee The valiant Hector, firm in fight, | : 


And hardy Cygnus low, ' | 

« And'Memnon offspring of ae morn, f 

— torrid Aethiopia born: | 

Mr. Weſt. 

| | | 

As alſo i in the fixeh Nemean ode; N N 

. 

Mepwvorog avs G&Too- 3 ö 

Sacailc, erahro. gap 2 85 f 

At S vst eum Ax — | 1 

due Naa v af appatul 

Dares vo wv TT naß 195 | 

N WA Aovg axe | ( | 
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Y Pauſanias, 


Piufanias, in His Laconicks, ſays there was 
a ſword of Memnon preſerved in the temple 
of Aeſculapius in Nicomedia, which was 
entirely made of braſs, and a ſpear alſo, the 


% 


head and bottoin of which were of the ſame: 


metal ; 


Brew de xc g {406 Toy Aoyov tr Oacy-' 


240k CVHNHENREVOY e Anse row To vopu Ax Me „  Kaeh 


Niuounεο⁰ννεν ATHANTION VAW fu Meuverog, x 


ro pev 14 Te aiYpn 10% © TRUPWTNG, N AXE 95 * 
8 dic weren XHAXOU WET ONT Ch, In the ſame book, 


he alſo mentions a ſculpture of the FINE 
combat between Achilles and Memnon, on 
the throne. of Amyclean Apollo; «as Ayin- 


Mews b, eg Meiwore, £0) NEWLY ENS. , In 
his firſt Eliack, he mentions a like ſculpture 
on the cheſt of Cypſelus, where the mothers of 
thoſe heroes are repreſented attending them; 
Avi de 244 Mipurors N D Tape Fixarw a n= 
In the ſame book, he ſpeaks, of a 
temple called Hippodamium, where there 
was a ſemicircular bench of ftone, in the 


repeg. 


middle of which was a ſtatue of Jupiter, 


with Thetis and Aurora ſupplicating him in 
behalf of their ſons. 


paring for combat; 
% ; H 3. 


At the points of the 
ſemicircle were Achilles and Memnon pre- 
with other figüres of 

Greeks - 
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10 DISSERTATION Ix. 
Greeks and Barbarians oppoſed to each o- 


ther. Ulyifes was placed over againſt He- 
lenus, becauſe they were reputed the wiſeſt 


of their reſpective armies: Paris againſt Me- 


nelaus, on account of their inveterate ha- 
tred: Aeneas againſt Diomedes, and Dei- 
phobus againſt Ajax the fon of Telamon. 
It was the work of Lyeius the fon of My- 
ron, and was an offering of the Apolloni- 
ans, who lived on the coaſt of the Tonian 
fea: Nara . To Iod nad, Ho Tt 
Bader es nvxNo; Hud; HAI eYUX arr er ctur 
Zius, as Ori Ts nc Hyrepee Tor A Oreo Twy HN 
bxerevovoas” Tevra e pow Tw G. Or d 1% 
NE cru N o Te Axineve Waperrai as o 
Mei £7 "EX2TEpoY ToU Ba do r Tat me og 
erSeoInac 0 * N π KATH ra OUTH, r 
| Bae cpo c ENuvI, oOdvcorug EM, o out 
panicle £77 - ToPr0 Oofav £y EXGOTEPW Aparrevpers ein- 
Grow, Mess of Rr r dog To raps A 
dos, Aropundes Jt Ama, od Tw TrAapur Ali On. 
Sog TAUTHE «hy 2 tut At rio Tov Moupwvog, Aro 
AWVNICOET Ob de t N 0 * Te Joviw, In hrs P ho- 
eicks, he ſpeaks of à picture, wherein Mem- 
non is repreſented. together with Hector and 
Sarpedon: in this piece Memnon is painted 
laying one hand upon the ſhoulder of Sar- 
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pedon. A naked Ethiopian boy. is placed 
near Memnon, to ſhow that he was king of 
the Ethiopians ; Ex de Toig xaTw Th ypung pete 
701 Oganc £5 Ocyuupi, ExTWg per ac. Ns fans a- 
org e Tus Nias fs To. ph you, E, 
you TX. taurus” were d autor Menrer goVv. ers 
werf K6Y:Couere;, a Taperndun euren r Meint 


1 ννν,ẽP Y To Wpagwrov z Tag Nbg eleorepes | 


0  EoprnOwy' 1 Je ETEPE Fo I Tov Megpyovos ET TW 
W/4 TOU Terpernd oro xtc. r % TW Men- 


50 a6 7s Aves DETUNTES Yojpr0s, oN © Mewar- 


Baoikeue 1 Tov Aldo YEvouge Pauſanias adds, | 


that he marched to Troy, not from Ethio- | 


pia, but from Sufa of the Perſians, having 
made himſelf maſter of alf thoſe countries 
from the banks of the Choaſpes, and that 
the Phrygians in his time ſhowed the road 
which he had cut for the more ready march 
of his army; 3 Aire jutev Tos. eg IA o ar 
| AiJoriac, ANNE tx Louowy Twy Leons, v Mo ToU 
X5%&Tou Porajev Ta gown Wave 0a wk peraty, 
vero cr rDνsevog. ®poyre bY uc. Thy 60% rs 
| cr avouos, A 1 Twp Fparnay nyt, r er 


eee, v Nes TeTprrar e di r lbs” „ 
o%;. When the ancient Greek writers 


of Ethiopia, they commonly mean Thees 
or the upper Egypt: by Egypt they uſually 
— + mean 
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mean only the Delta or lower Egypt. Ame- 
nophis was king of all Egypt; but being 
driven by rebellion from the lower Egyp', 
he ftill retained the upper, whence he 
Was only king of Ethiopia, according to 
the Greeks : but he afterwards overcame his 
enemies, and reigned again over the whole 
country: ſo that according to the different 
expreffion of writers, he might be ſtiled 
king either of Ethiopia, or of Egy pt, or of 
both. But whether Amenophis and Mem- 
non were the very ſame perſon or not, is 
perhaps not very eaſy to determine. It is 
not improbable, that Memnon, the ſon of 
Tithonus, born in Ethiopia, or the upper 
Egypt, commanded. the armies of Ameno- 
phis, that warred in Aſia; and that ſome 
ſimilitude in their names might occaſion 
their being taken for the ſame perſon ; and 
their reſpective actions to be confounded to- 
gether by the Greeks, who did not begin 


to write hiſtory till long after the death of 


theſe great perſons. I ſhall add only one 
obſervation more; that the Ethiopians are 
ous to have. moon a ee Who migrated 
| from 


1 N ; ; : ; 


from India properly fo called, in the time 
of Amenophis. It is not improbable, that 
a body of theſe very. people might march 
under the conduct of Memnon; and if this 
be ſo; Virgil might juſtly call them Ezas 
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THE Amazons were a nation of 
warlike women, who. inhabited the Aſia- 
tic. Thrace, on the borders of the Euxine 
or Black ſea, in the northern parts of Aſa 
minor, and chiefly about the banks of the 
river Thermodon. Virgil ſpeaks of them 
again in the eleventh book; 

cc Quales Threiciae, cum fAumina Ther- 
nm. any 

« Pulſant, et pictis bellantur Amazones 
% armis: EY 
1 | Wa Seu 


(a) *© Ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
J Penthefilea furens, e och in millibus 
| i | 

« Aurea ſubneQens exertae cingula mine, 
Ss e audetque viris concurrere virgo.“ 


Aen I. 490. 
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DISSERTATION | x. or 


| © Hen deu Hippolyten, ſeu cuin fe Mars 


* 


1.06 od CUI; 0; 5 


« « Penthefilea refert: magnodne hulants 


© tumultu 
60 * Faemiliea exultant lunatis agmina pets,” 


95 As the Thracian 1 of ald, | 
i hen Thermodon, With bloody billows rowP d: 
Such troops as theſe i in ſhining arms were. feen 
ii ben Theſeus met in fight their RO; neg 
Such to the field Pentheſuea id. | - 
From the fierce virgin when the 93 fed: ; 
With fach return'd triumphant From the war; 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty carr. g 
They claſh with manly force their moony ſhields 
With e "_ 1 the Phrygian fields. 
| Dryden. 


— , 


Herodotus mentions. a 3 ſtory of 
theſe Amazons. The Greeks made war 


upon them in their own country: and hav- 
ing overcome them in a battle fought near 
the river Thermodon, carried off a good 
number of captives in three veſſels. The 
Amazons, when they were upon the open 


Ke reboljed, and cut them all in pieces. 
bg But, | 
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But, as they did not underſtand either ſail- 
ing or rowing, they were obliged to truſt 
themſelves to the winds and waves; and 


were caſt on the ſhore of the Palus Maeotis. 


Here they landed, and having ſiezed the 

the firſt horſes that they met with, began 
to plunder the country. The Scythians, 
neyer ſuſpected their ſex, till they made the 
diſcovery by taking ſome of them priſoners. 
They called a council, and came to a reſo- 
luution of taking a more gentle method with 
them than fighting. They appointed an 
equal number of young men to watch their 
motions: theſe were ordered to encamp as 
near them as poſſible; always to retreat 

when they were attacked; and to imitate 
| their manners. as much as poſſible. The 
young men executed their orders with great 


punctuality : and the Amazons, perceiving 


they did not behave like enemies, began to 


| ſoften their rigour, and admit of a nearer 
approach. They now began to encamp = .. 


a ſmaller diſtance from ch other ; and the 


ladies were charmed with finding, that their 


neighbours- rode on horſeback, bare the 
| "oy arms, and lived WP bunting like them- 
| ſelves. 
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Se They ſometimes took a walk out 
of the camp, one or two at a time, which 


the Scythians obſerved, and did the ſame. 


At laſt one of them happened to meet with 
a Scythian : and they did not part without 


| ſome mutual tokens of good will. They 
did not underſtand each others language; 
but on ſuch occaſions ſigns are commonly 


intelligible: and they uſed that method, to 


make an aſſignation to meet the next day 
at the ſame time and place, and to bring 


each of them a companion. This meeting 
had ſo good an effect, as to procure many 
more: and by degrees they came to ſuch 


good terms, that they reduced both camps 
into one. When matters were gone ſo far, 
the Scythians propoſed marriage, promiſing 
inviolable fidelity, and offering to lead them, 


as their lawful wives, to the habitations of 


their parents. This the Amazons did not 


approve: they told them they could never 


agree with the Scythian ladies, whoſe man- 


ners were very different from theirs. For 


their parts they had no ſkill in houſewifery, 


nor any inclination to it: they therefore 


deſired, that their fathers would give them 


part 
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0 DISSERTATION: «: 


ON a } 
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part of their goods, and conſent that they 


might live ſcparate from the other Scythians. 


This propoſal was admitted, and afterwards 


another which they made, of removing be- 

Fond the Tanats, in which place their po- 
ſterity continued in che time of Herodotus. 
Hence, ſays he, the women of the Sauro- 
matae keep up the ancient manners of the 


Amazons, from whom they are deſcended. 


They bear the men company in hunting 


and in war, and dreſs much after the ſame 


manner. The learned reader may find this 
ſtory in the fourth book. Pauſanias, in the 


firſt book of his Attieks, ſpeaks of a pic- 


ture repreſenting a fight of the Athenians, 


under the conduct of Theſcus, with the 


Amazons. He adds, that theſe were the 
only women who could never be deterred 


from fighting: for after the taking of The- 
miſcyra, and the deſtruction of the forces 


which they had ſent againſt the Athenians, 


they engaged at the Projan war, not with 


the Athenians alone; but with all Greece. 


In another place of the ſame book, he re- 
lates that according to the account of the 
N : the Amazons made War upon 

| N 


e XDECR 1 ITT 
the Athenians, becauſe they had . 
away Antiope: but were overcome by The- 
ſeus. When many of them had fallen in 
battle, Hippolyte, the ſiſter of Antiope, who. 
commanded the army fled to Megara, with 
but few in her company, and deſpairing of 
ever being able to return into her o.] n 
country, died through grief and was there 
buried. Her monument was to be ſeen at 
Megara, in the form of an Amazonian” 
ſhield; According to Diodorus Siculus, the 
Amazons were à nation, which formerly 
lived on the banks of Thermodon, and were 
ſubje& to female government, It is ſaid, 
that one of their queens, having a very 
warlike genius, aſſembled an army of wo- 
men, whom when ſhe had well diſciplined, 
ſhe led againſt ſeveral neighbouring e 
and diſpoſſeſſed them. As her fame in- 
creaſed with her conqueſts, ſhe began to 
think more highly of herſelf, pretended to 
be the daughter of Mars, and trans 
| ſpinning and other domeſtie employments > 9 
from the women to the men. She alſo en- 
acted laws, to encourage the women to ap- 
ply themſelves to war, and to keep the men 
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1 DISSERTATION * 


in 0 ſubſeRich,.. They FEST * 
arms and legs of all the male children; that 
they might never be able to engage in war: 


and burned the right breaſt of the females; 


chat the ſwelling of it might not hinder 
them in the exerciſe. of their arms; and 
hence they are called Amazons. She found- 


ed a large city at the mouth of the Ther- 


mo don, and called it Themiſcyra: ſhe com- 
pelled all the nei ghbouring countries, as far 


as the Tanais, to ſubmit to her, and at laſt 
was ſlain, valiantly fighting in battle. Dio- 


5 dorus then gives us the ſucceſſion of the 


Amazonian queens, down to Pentheſilea. 


The ſame author ſpeaks of Amazons, more 


ancient than thoſe of Thermodon: they in- 
habited great part of Africa, made many 
great wars, and conquered many coun- 


tries, under the conduct of their queen My- 
rina, Who at laſt was ſlain in battle. He 
mentions alſo the command which was laid 
upon Hercules, to bring the belt of Hippo- 


lyte. The hero ſailed into the Euxine, and 


entering the mouth of the Thermodon, en- 


camped near Themiſcyra. Here he demand- 
ed the belt; and being refuſed, gave them 
battle. He engaged with ſeveral chiefs ; 

„ | | ; but 


4 * 


% 


9 


prsszkTAr fox, x: iy = 


but overcame them all ; and put their whale 185 
army to flight. Of che priſoners, he gave 
Antiope to Theſeus, and ſet the queen Me- 
nalippe at liberty; becauſe ſhe had delivered 
him the belt. After this 3 but at ſome con- 
Rderable diſtance of time, the remains of 
the whole nation aſſembled at the Thermo- 
don, being determined to avenge themſelves 
of the Athenians; becauſe Theſeus held 
their queen Antiope, or as others write 
polyte, in captivity. - They called in ir 
| Scythian auxiliaries, and having formed a 
great army, crofſed the Cimmerian Boſpho- 4 
rus, and marching through "Thrace  paltled - 
over great part of Europe, and at length en- 
camped in Attica, Theſeus drew out the 
citizens, under the joint command of him- a 
ſelf and Antiope, by whom he was now the 
father of Hippolytus. This lady, fought 
bravely on her huſband's ſide againſt her 
country-women : and diminiſhed the joy for 
his victory by her own death. The Ama- 
2ons that ſurvived, deſpairing of recovering 
their own country, retreated with their 1 
thian auxiliaries. Juſtin alſo ſpeaks of theſe 
people, j in Lo fourth chapter of de ſecond 
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8; "but with ſome dilterence. : ro 


ſays, Pentheſilea came to the aid of the 
Trojans after the death of Hector. He calls 


her the laſt of the Amazons; and ſays, that 


after having ſlain many Grecians, ſhe fell by 
the hand of Achilles. Juſtin ſaysſhe ſucceed- 
ed Orithyia in the kingdom, and 'behaved 
- herſelf at the Trojan war, with A 2 courage 
e val to that of The braveſt men. h W 
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49) ACCORDING 70 Seto, there F I 
was in the very inmoſt past of the Adriatick, a 
a memoſable temple of Dion 1 edes, ettted ©» 
_ Timayum, which had a port, 4 pleaſant S 
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{a « Ad potuit Adi Aagſus' Achivi. 15 
AIllyricos penetrare ſinus, atque antima tutus A 
£ 8 Liburnorum, et fontem x rare. ke 
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| 116 DISSERTATION xt 
4 5 RR 1 ſoon fell into the ſea together, in 2 


83 the ſprings were ſalty. except one; and that 
*»* - the Inhabitants call this place the Fountain 
* 4 and mother of the ſea; Poſidonius relates, 
___ that the river 7 nes falls from the moun- 
tains, and being. ſwallowed up, runs under 
. ground a hi rea and thirty Stadia, and 
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3, ; & 7 In Jagarin xu exConrv woui9an, + Pliny, Lib. Il. 
ep. 103. mentions the Timayus among 
48 \ thoſe: rivers, which are ſwallowed up and 
. riſe again; Subeunt terras, rurſuſque red- 
he 5 pf wg duntur, Lycus in Alia, Eraſinus in Ar- 
9 golica, Tigris al e Et quae 
#4. « mn Aeſculapu fonte Athens mnerſa ſunt, 
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tur. Ke. in  Atinate 
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broad and deep river. Polybius ſays, all 
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DISSERTATION Xl.. 


© a Auvius merſus poſt xx. M. p | 
In 


exit. Et in Aquileienſi Timavus.“ 
the eighteenth chapter of the third book, 


he places the river Timavus in the tentn 
region of Italy, or Venetia, between Aqui- * 
leia and Tergeſte, which are but twenty 


three miles diſtant from each other; Se- 
* quitur decima Regio Italiae Adriatic 


« mart appoſita, Venetiaa - 2 Aqui- 0 


« Jeiam coloniam xii. M. paſf. a mari ſitam. 
« Carnorum hae regio, junctaque Japi- 
66 dum, amnis Timavus, caſtellum nobile 
vino Pucinum : Tergeſtinus finus, colo- 
nia Tergeſte xxiii M. paſs. ab Aquileia. 


Pomponius Mela places it near Tergeſte; 1 9 
and ſpeaks of zits nine ſprings; © At in 1 
« oris proxima eſt a Tergeſte Concordia; 33 1 
{© Interfluit Timavus, novem capitibus ex- 10 
« urgens uno oftio emiflus.” Our post, 5 
when he dedicates his eighth eclogue to - 
Pollio, is in doubt whether that gat mian 35 
was marching over the rocks of Timavus, 5 Ii. 
or W along the ſhoar of the Illyrian . We 
ſea ; 1 1 
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In Fe. Shes we find the rocks of I. 
mavus mentioned, which without doubt are 
the mountains from whence the ſpring here 
ſpoken of riſes, Therefore > fuperas jam ſaxa 
Funai, and fontem ſuperare Timavi are the 
* Aame. It is obſervable alſo, that the poet 
2 the Timavus a great river, magui Ti- 

. J do not queſtion, but this river was 
2 conſiderable one, when Virgil wrote; 
Enns moſt of the modern geo- 
graphers affirm, that there is not any river 
of note to be found between Aquileia and 
* Tergeſte. The courſe of the ancient Ti- 
mavus was not long; but it ſpread itſelf 


of - conſiderably , and formed a large lake, which 


may have been fince drained ; not to men- 
tion the- great alterations, which may have 
been occaſioned m countries by earth- 

A © quakes. 1 15 5 
Servius, ſays that, ts to Varro, 
1 river was called a ſea by the inhabi- 
tants, Thus * Herodian us, in 10 


DISSERTATION XI. 119 #38 
laſt book, that the marſhes, which are over- 
' flowed by the Po, and by the neighbouring 
pools, and empty themſelves by ſeven mouths | 
into the ſea, are called by the inhabitants 
the ſeven ſeas; 30 bY Matiper,. ro 7s Pagen 5 
acc, aneglh Axe Haba 7 rann re bro Hs 
dab co raHE,˙, WANG p5Ic c TWY wefiueilaevon Nu, 
ele co « N NH- erde d vn Hann 


.#&Aovorw OL EFLX,wp40k . NM ny νν,,j er. 
The poet affirms that the Timavus is con- 


ſiderable enough to overflow the r eee . 
ing country; Pelago premit arva ſonanti.” = 
Whether this overflowing was occaſioned by 5 Lhe 
the melting of ſnows from the mountains, by 
or by the tide of the ſea, which entered the, 
channel of the river is not ſaid : but that | 5 
the Timavus did form a conſiderable lake, bY Ne: | 
appears ſufficiently from the forty . firſt book M af 
of Livy. © ProfeCtus ab Aquileia conful, | 3 N 
* caftra ad lacum Timavi poſuit. Imminet . . 
« mari is lacus. Eodem decem navibus = Wy: 
e Furius duumvir navalis venit adverfus II- = |” | 
oy lyriorum claſſem creati duumviri navales 5 1 ins 
« erant, qui tuendam viginti navibus mari : Wl 
<< ſuperiore Anconam velut cardinem Habe- | 9 
« bant = - = = = - Hiftri, ut primum "ad I. ö Il 4 
| | LS * cam , 
| . 8 
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. DISSERTATION K | 
| : « — 5 Timavi "alla ſunt Romana mota, 


« ipſi poſt collem occulto loco conſederunt.“ 
Herodian alſo, in his laſt book, ſpeaks of a 


river and Jake, which for ſome time retard- 
ed the march of Maximinus toward Aqui- 


leia, and were probably the river and lake 
of Timavus. Indeed the mountains which 
gave riſe to this river, and the lake formed 
by its inundations ſeem to have made a 


very difficult paſs between Italy and Illy- 
wicum : whence ſaxa or fontem ſuperare Ti- 
_ anavi might be anciently eſteemed as a work 


df no ſmall difficulty. | "a 
The poet is generally underſtood to mean, 


| by unde per ora novem, &c.“ that the 
river burſts out from the rocks, unde being 


ſuppoſed to relate to fontem Timavi : but 
the learned Catrou, has diſcovered a new 
Interpretation of this paſſage, which he ex- 
plains in the following terms: 1 have 
* always found ſome rel uctance in follow- 


5 « ing, the common interpretation of this 
; « paſſage. The commentators tell us, that 


« we muſt underſtand the ſpring of the 
* Lene in theſe two verſes! cx 
1 Uude 


10 ? 


i * 
7 F 
7 
* 
' 


« montis 


« Tt mare proruptum, et pelago premit arva. 


«© ſonanti.” 


«In 5 they have found that this littte 


« river has ſeven ſprings or fountains, that 


&« fain one, a2 figure common enough amon 


« the poets. I believe the miſtake of 4.4 


« commentators on this paſſage ariſes from 
« the wrong pointing of the text. They 
% have found only a comma or a colon. 


« after Timavi : whereas I make a full top, 


taking the ſenſe to end there. They 
60. wks a ſull ſtop after ſonanti, where 1 


« put only a comma, fo that the words hic 


« tamen relate to unde which went before. 


_ © By theſe ſmall corrections, I have made 


„ Virgil ſpeak intelligibly, which he did 
% not Vs fore. La Cerda himſelf has found 
<« ſome difficulty in applying theſe two ver- 


* ſes to the ſource of the Timavus, though 5 
GC he ges way to the common pointing and 
0 interpre- 


* 
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40 Unde per ora novem vaſto cum murmure | 


te flow from the ſame mountain. Virgil. 
© indeed has given us nine; but this they : 
« tell us is a certain number for an 7 
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c over flows the fields with a noiſe, pelagaqug, 


e fonanti. Here is a great buſtle about a 
little rivulet. He concludes therefore, 


HY DISSER TATION- mw. 


1 interpretation. He has found the dificu- 
6 -ty; without being able to ſolve it. He 
cannot comprehend that Virgil ſhould in- 


* troduce fo much greatneſs in the deſcrip- 
tion of a ſmall river, which at preſent is 


% no more than a brook. It is a ſea, it 
mare proruptum. It is a vaſt ocean, that 


2 
A 


that Virgil, in the deſcription of this ri- 
& yer, has either exerciſed his wit, or imi- 
<« tated the Greeks in giving a magnificent 
de image of the Timavus. For. my own 
part I am perſuaded, that in the two ver- 
<« ſes in queſtion, we have nothing more to 


„ do with the Timavus. What the poet 


c had to fay of it is ended with a full ſtop, 


© which I have reſtored after Timaui. We 
* muſt therefore underſtand the two verſes 
in queſtion of the gulph of Venice, To 
% make my meaning. underſtood,” let us 


6c place the Latin wor ds in order. Unde 
mare proruptum Per. ora navem, it magna 
« cum montis murmure, et premit arva pe- 


Lago ſenanth, hi Antenor lacauit urpem Pa- 
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cc 
40 
cc 
66 
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cc 
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ce 
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** 
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tavi, &c. that is, In this place, whence the 


1 fea, being divided by nine outlets of rivers, 
returns with a. great noiſe of the mountains, 


and daſbes againſt the land with its ſound- 


ing waves. Antenor Founded Padua, & Co. 


It is plain, that here is a deſcription of 
the extent of the country which Antenor 


poſſeſſed, and where he eſtabliſhed his 
colony. His uſurpation or conqueſt was. 
not. bounded by the territory of Padua, 


not far from the outlets of the Pa... It 


extended through the whole territory of 


Venice, from Aquileia to beyond the 
outlets of this river, that is almoſt the 


whole circuit of the coaſt of the gulph of 


Venice. Livy, at the beginning of his 
work, places the colony of Antenor in 


this very ſpot. It ts mani fa %, ſays he, 


that Antenor after many aden 


tures, came to the utmeft receſs of the Adri- 


- atick ſeas He was accompanied ly the He- 0 


neti, who being driven from Paphlagania an 


account of a ſedition, after having- loft their 
king Pylaemenes in the Trojan war, ſought - 
for a chief, and a country to inhabit. They 

therefore drove away the Euganei who lived 
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12. DISSERTATION xr. 
« Between the A. iþs and the ſea, and the He- 


< 


neti being mixed with the Trojans took poſ- 


&« feſfion of their country. They gave the name 


4. 


. 60 
cc 
1 


of Troy to the city which they builged, and 
the whole nation taok the name of Veneti. 
It is plain enough, that theſe Veneti are 
the modern Venetians. Though Venice 


was not built before the fifth century, 


in the time of Attila, yet the nation of 
the Veneti poſſeſſed the circuit of the 
coaſt, which forms: the Adriatick at it's. 
extremity. It is true, that Strabo was. 
of opinion that the Feneti, who came to. 
inhabit the coaſts of the gulph of Ve- 
nice, were Britons of Vannes. As for 
Virgil, he has followed therein: the tradi- 
tion of his own country, authorized by 


Livy and Cornelius Nepos, as he is quot- 


ed by Pliny, who alſo makes theſe Veneti 
to come from Paphlagonia, and to be the 
companions of Antenor. Beſides, the 
ſame Pliny, when he is defcribing the 
the tenth region of Italy, places the Ve- 
neti from Aquileia round the gulph of 
Venice. It remains therefore to explain 
each part of theſe two verſes, and to ap- 


Þy | 


* 
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ply them to the ſituation which Livy and 
Pliny have giyen to the Veneti. 1. Unde 
it mare, that is, in this place from which 
< the ſea returns. In truth, the Adriatick 
« ſea ends at this coaſt, and not being able 
to extend itſelf any farther, it returns 
back upon its ſelf and falls off. 2. Prae- | 
46. ruptum, or proruptum per ora nawem, that 
„ is, the Adriatick ſea divided by nine cutlets. 
4% In this extent of land, which the Veneti 
<& poſſeſſed, according to Livy, there are 
„ reckoned at leaſt nine outlets of rivers, 
« which form ſo many ports. It is certain 
that Pliny, in his deſcription of the coyn- 
try of the Veneti, names juſt nine, which 
<c diſembogue themſelves into the Adriatick | 
„ oulph. 3 Jdagno cum murmure montisg 
<-with a great noiſe of the mountains. It 
is plain, that the ſea cannot return, and 
beat back its waters againſt the rocks and 
* little iſlands which border upon this coaſt, 
* en making a great noiſe, 4. Et pe- 
lago premit arva fonant!, and preſſes the 
fields with its ſounding waves. No words 
<< could better expreſs the extremity of a 
4 . wa, beats ain the land, and 
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rc overflows it with its waves. 5. Hic 13. 


de men ille urbem Patavi, tc. That is, An- 


<< tenor builded the city of Padua. It is 
<c really in this country of the Veneti, that 


* Padua ſtands at preſent, at Tome diſtance 
<< from the ſea, Now let any one compare 


<< this interpretation with that of the other 
"<< commentators, and ſee whether the de- 
< ſcription contained in theſe two verſes 
ce repreſents the ſources of the Timavus. 


On the contrary, we may ſay it perfect- 


« ty agrees with the country where the Ve- 


esc neti, being mingled with the Trojans, 
& << ſettled under the conduct of Antenor. 


4 A correction of the pointing has given 


* me this diſcovery, and this very point- 


4 ing, as J have ſettled it, is to be found 
in the old editions of Virgil.“ But not- 
-witiftanting the great pleafure which this 


Jearned critick enjoys, in his new interpre- 
tation, Burman is by no means ſatisſied with 


it; and thinks the whole n harſh 
2 very much ſtrained, and is. paſiti 
that unde ought to be referred to the” pre- 


_ ceding Timavi. © Nor, fays he, is the Ti- 
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DISSERTATION XI. 


verius, who has treated with much la- 


bour and judgment of this river, in his 


Italia antigua. For when the tide of the 


fea ſwells, the waters of this river, be- 
ing mixed with thoſe of the ſea, make a 
great noiſe, and the tide burſts through 


ſeyeral mouths, with a_roaring like that 
of a rocky mountain, and as. it is in- 


capable of being contained in the chan- 
nel of the Timavus, it greatly overflows . 


the adjoining meadows, as this eye wit- 


neſs affirms,” Who fhews that the Tima- 


vus is therefore called great, in .the 
eighth eclogue: wherefore pelagus. and 
mare muſt here be- underſtood either of 
the ſea itſelf entring into the nine mouths 
e Timavus, or of the river, which 


is called mare by the poet, according to 


Servius, Turnebus, Guellius and others, 


becauſe it then reſembles-a ſea ; and thoſe 


words pelago ſonanti relate to that huge 
maſs of waters, which has the appear- 
ance of a ſea.“ 


and the 


1 
2 

* 

2 


1 
may be ſhort, which is obſerved by Clu- 


1 cannot but agree with 
this learned critick, that Catrou's inter- 
pretation is harſh and ſtrained: 
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nab. DISSERTATIONAL 


words af the poet can by no means be ap- 
Plied to the Extremity of the Adriatic or 


gulph of Venice. The outlets of the Po, 
and the neighbouring rivers, do not fall 


te ey obſerved to make any roaring noiſe; 
if we may believe the beſt geographers, and 
ſuch as have travelled into thoſe parts: The 
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Timavus, which burſt out in nine places of 
'the mountains.; ſeems the molt probable. 


conjeCture ; it will not be amiſs to lay be- 
fore the reader an abſtract of what the 
learned Claverius, who ſurveyed the coun- 
try in queſtion with his own eyes, has ſaid 
concerning it, in the firſt book of his Italia 
antigua. There is a village in Carniola, 
e called by the inhabitants 8, Carzan, from 
*& àA church dedicated to that faint ; where 
« a great mals of water burſts out ouch 
s many fountains, with a vaſt noiſe, from 
„the roots of a high mountain : : and is 
& ſoon loſt in a ſubterraneous paſſage, ſo as 
_- not to 8 again for fourteen miles, 


ce when 


A 


\ 


from any mountains in thoſe parts; ; nor are 


h opinion of Ruaeus, that we are to under- 
+ Tand the poet to mean nine ſprings of the 


However, that we may not go upon mere 


Cc 


2 
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85 
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60 « when it burſts out again through, many 


great fountains, which have the ſame 


properties that were aſcribed by the an- 
« cients. to the ſprings of Fimavus, at a 
village called 8. Giovanni di Cherſo, or 


« di Duino. This ſecond emerſion of the 


« ſprings of Dimas f is alluded to Is Mar- 


* tial; 1 . 
5 "II 2 ; 


An 3 a multifudum. numeravit Jana Timas) 
e DUM, 


« Auen Prius aftrifers Cyllarus ore liber . 


0 


888 


« But what the number of theſe ſprings i is,” 
« has been controverted even by the ancient 
« authors. Strabo, following Polybius, 
„ makes them ſeven, with which Kine 


Martial alſo agrees; 


* 
Lay 


* 


A 
a 


Et tu Led felix Aquileia Timavo. 
1 Fic ubi 2 Cyllarus haufit _— 


* But Virgil mentions nine mouths or 
« ſprings, to which Mela * and Dan 
„ dian alſo; „„ 


« Abe, inque novum r confurgens' a ora Ti 
i 5 5 


8 Claudian 
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a Claudian without doubt took the prince 
< of poets Virgil for his pattern; and Ser- 
vius thinks the poet might uſe a certain 
number for- an uncertain one. This 
*© might be no abſurdity in a poet; but 
5 then what can we ſay to Mela, who was 
* neither an incurious nor a fabulous geo- 
<« orapher? A certain number is mentioned 
on both ſides; and therefore it will be 
proper to inquire, whether Virgil and- 
Mela, or Strabo and Martial are in the 
<. right. At the abovementioned village of 
« 8. John, where the river burſts forth a 
« ſecond time, I counted ſix principal 
"6x "mouths. or ſprings, each of which was 
formed by ſeveral ſmaller ebullitions. The 
« firſt of theſe riſes above the church, and 
forms one channel i: near this three others 
form a ſecond channel; and two more a 
third. Theſe three channels meet about 
the middle way between the ſprings of 
<< the' ſea, and forming one river are emp- 
< tied into the ſea by one outlet. It can 
15 hardly be doubted, but that the ſeventh 
. "ning of the ancients was that which 
„ xriſes in 2 _ * and alls into the 
| | | 5 | . « third 
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third-channel. Which were the ther two | 


ſprings of Virgil and Mela, is doubtful. 
For about | middle way between the 


conflux of the three channels and the ſea,, 
the Timavus receives another river on the 


right, which comes from a lake about 


two miles diſtant from the aboyemention- 
ed ſprings, which is now called Lago 


della pietra reſſa, or the lake of the red 
rock: and this river brings dovyn another 
rivulet with it called Niume di Santo An- 


tonig, which encompaſſes on the north a 


peninſula, in which are the hot ſprings of 


8. Anthony. Whether therefore the 


ſprings of theſe two rivers were taken by 


the ancients for the other two ſprings of 


the Timavus 3 or two others, which flow 


from the marſhes at the foot of the hill 


near the village of 8. Giovanni, into the 


left ſide of the river of the red rock, s 


doubtful. The ſalt taſte of the water is 


an argument for the latter; and the lake 


of the red rock being that which Livy 
calls the lake of Timavus is for the for- 


mer.“ Had the learned Catrou given 
due attention to what this celebrated modern 
0 „ geogra- | 
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geographer has related from his own know- 
ledge, he would never have armed, that the 
Timavus was a little rivulet; nor could he 
well have doubted, that unde per ora naven, 
c. related to the ſources of Timavus; 
ſince it is no leſs difficult to aſſign the ex- 
act number of outlets of rivers, that flow 
- into the Adriatick through the Venetian ter- 
. * Titory,. than it is at preſent to produce the 
nine ſprings, neither more nor leſs, of the 
Timavus. And indeed whether that preciſe 
1 number is now to be found, is not very ma- 
terial to enquire, conſidering the many great 
| alterations, which have happened in moun-. 
"tains and rivers, in a ſpace of almoſt two 
' thouſand years. But Cluverius farther ob- 
ſerves, that “the whole tract between the 
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„ ſea and the river Frigidus is one con- 
. „ tinued rock, full of very deep caverns: 
7 that the ſubterraneous paſſages from the 
. * rocky hill, which hangs over the ſevcn 
x 4c 


ſprings of Timavus, reach to the ſhal- 
lows of the neareſt part of the ſea; 3 
whence the river is increaſed and de- 
- creaſed by the flux and reflux of the tide 

Thus it e wichour yo noiſe through 


— 1 ; 2 ; 6c its 


"0 cc 
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« its ſeveral channels, when . tide is 


« low ; but when, the ſea comes in, it ruſhes, 
into the ſubterraneous paſſages with great 
« violence, and is mixed with the ſprings 
Hof Timavus, making a hideous roaring. 


in the numerous Caverns; and often over-. 


« flows the- banks of the river, and lays tbe. 
adjacent country under water. Hence it 


« js. called the ſpring, and mother of the $ 


« ſea, by the inhabitants, according. to 
1 Polybius iu Strabo. And indeed the ſea 

« is' ſo copiouſly mixed with the ſprings as 
to render them all ſalt and unfit to drink, 
except the largeſt, which riſes near the 
church of S. John. As I have been an 
« eye witneſs of this, I can with more con- 
e fidence affirm, that thoſe are miſtaken 
« who ſay tae ſprings of this river continue 
« freſh, even during the higheſt, tides.” 

The reader will conſider, whether this whole 
mountainous tract, from the firſt to the ſe⸗ 
cond breaking out of theſe waters, may not 
be comprehended under theſe two words 

Fons Timaui. 73.7% 
The poet does not mean, that Antenor 
builded the city of Padua, at the ſprings of 
P * N Timavus; 
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Timavus; but in Venetia, the country in- 


to which he muſt neceſſarily come after 2 


ing paſſed the. ſources of that river, Vene- 


_ tia extended itſelf round the upper part of 
the Adriatick, and contained pretty near the 


fame territory, which now belongs to the 


republick of Venice. I mention this, be- 
cauſe ſome authors, not underſtanding the 


paſſage before us, have ſuppoſed this ri- 


ver to flow near Padua; which imagination 
Is abundantly confuted by wok ancient geo- 
graphers before quoted. 


Virgil ſpeaks only of a Trojan bey be- 
ing fixed here by Antenor: but Livy tells 
us, that his colony was compoſed of Tro- 


jans and Heneti, a people of Paphlagonia, 


that he expelled the Euganei, who were the 
ancient inhabitants, that the country which 
this mixt multitude ſeized upon was called 
Troy, and the nation itſelf Veneti; „Ca- 
<< ſibus deinde variis Antenorem cum mul- 
te titudine Henetum, qui ſeditione ex Paph- 


s Jagonia pulſi, et ſedes et ducem, rege Py- 


«« laemene ad Trojam amiſſo, quaerebant, 
« veniſſe in infimum maris Adriatici finum: 
* ele bs inter mare Alpeſque 

„ jncole- 
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« incolebant, pulſis Henetos Trojanoſgue eas | 


d tenuifle terras: et in quem primum egreffi 


« ſunt locum, Troja vocatur ; pagoque inde 
“ Trojan 
« neti appellati.“ The tradition that Pa- 
dua was built by Antenor, has ſo generally 
obtained, that this city has been frequently 
called Antenorea. Nay, the modern inhabi- 
tants call the interior wall of the city An- 
tenor's wall, as we are informed by our 
learned Ray, who alſo adds the following 


inſcription over the gate of All-Saints, 


by which it appears, that they claim Ante- 


nor for their founder, Hanc antiquiſſi- 


+ mam urbem literarum omnium aſylum, cu- 


jus agrum fertilitatis ſumen natura eſſe vo- , 


“ luit, Antenor condidit : Senatus autem Ve- 
ee 


e onardo Lauredano Duca Venetorum in- 
victiſſimo, cujus Principatus varias for- 
tunae vices en _ grenade * 
5 ravit.“ | 
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o nomen eſt, gens univerſa Ve- 
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netus his belli propugnaculis ornavit, Le- 
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7 ' DISSERTATION II. | 
1 Py. * 0 Heolian Ilands.. . 


(a) By. the country of ſtorms into which 
the goddeſs Juno is brought by the poct, 
we muſt not underſtand the poet to mean 


Acolia, or Acolis, a country of Aſia minor; 


pO 


but the Aeolian iſlands, which lye between 
Sicily and the continent of Italy. Servius 


Jays Fre are nine in number: but moſt 
authors agree, that they are but ſeven. 


They are called not only Acolian, but alſo, 
Liparean from Lipara, which is the largeſt 
of them, Hepheſtian and Vulcanian from 


Vulcan, who is ſaid. to have had his ſorge 


2 55 chere, 
0. FE Talis bammato. ſecum Dea corde volu- 
"MP tans, | 9 


8 „ Nimborum in patriam, loca foeta farentibus 


 «« auſtris | | 
% Acoliam venit. Hic vaſto rex Aeolus antro 
2 Luctantes ventos tempeſtateſque ſonoras 
> ** Imperio premit, ac vinelis et carcere fraenat. « 
Aen. I. 50. 
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there, Which Virgil, in. the, eighth book, 
places particularly in one of them, res 
lies between Lipare, and Sicily, and 

W to be Hiera, now called W 3 


« Inſula Sicaninm | 2 av, Healiamque. 
e Erigitur Liparen flammantibus ardua ſaxis: 
1 Quam ſubter ſpecus, et Cyclopum exeſa 

„ caminis 

« Antra Aetnea tonant, validique incudi- 
bus ictus | 

« Auditi referunt gemitum, triduntque ca- 
«. yernms: + 

« Stricturae Chalybum, et fornacibus ignis 

| e anhelat: beg 

©« Vulcan umu, et Vulcania nomine tellus. 
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Thucydides, in his third book, calls them 
the iſlands of Aeolus; and mentions Lipara, 
Didyme, Strongyle and Hiera, in which laſt 
he ſays Vulcan was ſuppoſed to have his 
forge; becauſe it is ſeen to emit fire by 
night, and ſmoak by day; 3 Kay os jury ty Enore 
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o gu ren eue ob fs, rarer d. Avitaga". t 
oe NAG EX: TRUTNG Oppatopheyes Yiwpyovos, Atdvpuny, x 
 Erpoyyuanys n Tepcer yourCovos . 08 syn #9 wrro, 
& 71 Te ws © H@aiolog yanxvi, ors v wxra O 
r. TUp GVEGIOGUT EH TMAAV, Hah Yu nue . 
Ariſtotle, in his ſecond book of Meteorolo- 
gicks, ſpeaking of earthquakes, obſerves 
that the earth often ſwells, and. gives the 
vapour à vent, thereby forming” a ſtorm. 
He gives an inftance of this phaenomenon in 
the iſland Hiera, which he ſays is one of 
thoſe which are called the iſlands of Aeolus, 
where the earth ſwelled up into a ſort of 
hill, making a noiſe at the ſame time. This 
hill burſt at laſt, and a great blaſt ruſhing 
out, carried ſparks of fire and aſhes with it, 
inſomuch that the city of the Lipareans was 
quite covered with them, and even ſome 
cities of Italy were reached by them; Kas 
 TpoTepoy wen Tyy le woo” ut) 0 eo pc Fwy 
 Arokov #2)0vperuy WeWY* EY TAUT) vg efaruds T3 116 
vue, FTW: 12/11] olor Ao@wdrs 0/105 HET o D TEL & 
g2yuToc, in. ov, Tov, xa Tor r, xc 
Tyy TEPeav aus, KA TTY TE AtTGpainu F020, 0U- 
Cav. ov atk) 5 DXI0v x&T&TEPpwot, Xcth gie bmg Twy 
% rah wow 1%. The philoſopher con- 
2 3 that or flow underneath the 
| earth, 


{ * 5 ; : V : 7 \ 
* 7 


(i 
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"earth, and varticalarty about this illand: 


for the riſing of a ſouth. wind is predicted | 
by a ſound. of the places which. expire; and 


this he ſuppoſes. is occaſioned by a conflict 

between the ſea and the included vapours; 
Texpngioy ol £016. To ge b Yiy rer GH, Nert To 
Ys V0 EVOV wegn T&UT&5 TH; v1T0G" oTan Yag c H- 
Av errevouoIas Noroc, W207 /pcuives WeoTtgov NXOv0% 
vag el Toro a wv Niere Ta araPvorpara, Nia To 


Ti FaNaoouy jv. foo Nel ga; 120 woggo der bro Of 


dae T0. & Thg ν avapuouuerov corded t mann 


e000, nee ETEgXET Gs N Janie urn. Strabo ſays, 5 


that theſe iſlands are ſeven in number: that 
Lipara is the largeſt, and lies neareſt to Sicily 
except Thermiſſa; Eo & ele o af or, 
urin r 1 AT eget Kunden r,‘ FYYLTATW THC 


ZixeNictg, HELENS (RET YE THY Oer Tay, Strabo 


ſeems to have mentioned Hiera here under 
tie name of Thermiſſa: and it is not im- 


probable, that the proper name of the iſland 


might be Thermiſſa, and that Hiera was 


only an epithet, which expreſſed that it was 


ſacred to Vulcan: for he preſently after- 
wards mentions an iſland, which was called 


in his time the temple of Vulcan, as being : 


between Lipara and Sicily: he ſays it is 
rocky and deſert, and vomits fire out of 


three 
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three ſeveral cavities z Teurn; d: FRY OY 
f 40 kat Tus Due )hueeg, 7. wy. Tegoy H@wmolv #&Aougt, 
; erf ec Ka e ονιννð:, Scrrvęos * N. a@vanvoa; 
Ni, g ex rg Ape ονο. This is the very 


ſituation of Hiera, and we may obſerve, 
that he ſays particularly, that it is notu call- 
ed Lees HOwolov, intimating thereby, that it 


had another name before, Which was pro- 


bably Thermiſſa. Beſides, when he re- 
ſumes the thread of his di ſcourſe, after a 
digrem̃on, he ſays he has already ſpoken of 
Lipara and Thermiſſa. Ty per % Aurafar na 


THY Seta E3pMXO | tee, whereas he has de- 
ſeribed only Lipara, and that which he calls 


Hieron Vulcani, which muſt conſequently 
be the ſame with Thermiſſa. The next, he 
mentions, is Strongyle, which emits fire 


alſo; but the ſlame is leſs violent, and more 
bright; he adds that Acolus is ſaid to have 


inhabited this iſland: H & Erporyyuan X@AETE 


ben c Tov ou wh de x @uTH derm. pog?. 5 


He PReyo; ArrTCperny To 95 Fey NET 
rent dc de Toy AigAov οπνπτi Caow, Accor . to | 


this ancient geographer, | Didyme is the 
fourth, then Ericuſa and Phoenicuſa, and 
the ſeventh and laſt is Euonymos. I mall. 


4 


7M 


7 : N 7 ; 7 | ; | refer 


1 S's E R ATI ON 1 


refer the Marne reader to the paſſage which 


Strabo quotes from Poſidonius, as it is too 


long to be here inſerted. He will there find 
mention of a moſt extraordinary riſing of the 
ſea between Hiera and Euonymus, whence 


we may eaſily imagine how natural it was 


for the poets to ſuppoſe theſe places to be 
the kingdom of ſtorms. Diodorus, who 
being a Sicilian ought to be beſt acquainted 
with theſe iſlands, calls them by.the ſame 
names with thoſe already recited by Strabo, 
though not in the ſame order; only inſtead 
of 'Taermiſſa, he uſes the more modern 
name of lea, and lea Hach; whence the 


learned Caſaubon thinks We ought to read 


in Strabo, n youu ua, H#Pauolov rah, inſtead 
of lige, that is, Hiera Vulcani, inſtead of 
the temple of Vulcan. Diodorus calls them 
Aeolides and the iſlands of Aeolus. He fay 
they all emitted fire, as may be ſeen by the 
remains of the cavities, out of which it 
had formerly iſſued: and that there were 
great eruptions of ſand and burning ſtones, 
with a hideous noiſe, from Strongyle and 
Hiera even in his time. He adds, that 
ſome affirm, that the ſubterrancous caverns 
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of theſe iſlands communicated with thoſe of. 
Aetna; becauſe. they threw. up the ſame | 


materials, and raged alternately with. them. 
W hat he days of the antiquities of the iſlands 


of Aeolus is very much to our preſent pur- 
poſe. They were uninhabited, till Lipacus 


flying from Italy landed in one of them, 
and called it Lipara, after his o.] “m name, 


as he did alſo a city, which he built therein. 


He extended his dominion al ſo over the 
other iſlands, and cauſed their land to be 
cultivated. When this Liparus was grown 

old, Aeolus, the ſon of Hippotas, happened 

to come to Lipara, where he married Cyane, 
the daughter of Liparus, and was conſti- 
tuted, king of that iſland, The father af- 
terwards returned to Italy; and having gain- 
ed poſſeſſion of Syrrentum, reigned there with 
univerſal applauſe, and was buried with 
great honour. We may conclude, that af- 
ter the retirement of Liparus, Aeolus be- 
came king of all theſe iſlands; for we find, 


that his ſons extended their dominion over 
part of Italy alſo and Sicily. The learned 


3 will find all this in the fifth book of 


Diodorus Siculus. . makes Liparus 
955 os „ * the 


3 


46 paro rege, qui ſucceflit Aeolo.“ 
we ought to read cui ſucceſſit Aeolus. He 


makes the ancient name of Hiera to be The- 


raſia, inſtead of Thermiſſus, ſays it is called 


Hiera becauſe it is ſacred to Vulcan, and 
adds, that there is a hill there, which flames 


in the night; „Inter hanc et Siciliam al- 


<< tera, antea Theraſia appellata, nunc Hi- 


era, qui ſacra Vulcano eſt, colle in es 
% nocturnas evomente flammas. He men- 
tions Strongyle as the kingdom oſ Aeolus, 
though he had before placed his throne in 
Lipara, and ſays that the flame of it is 


brighter than than that of Lipara, and that 


the inhabitants are ſaid to obſerve the 


ſmoak, and thence predict three days be- 


fohag what winds will blow; whence 


Aeolus is ſaid to have om the 
winds : „ Tertia Strongyle, a Lipara M. 
« paſſ. ad exortum ſolis vergens, in qua 


regnavit Aeolus, quae a Lipara liquidi- 


c ore flamma tantum differt: e cujus fumo, 
<« quinam flaturi ſint venti, in triduum prae- 
« "Uicere incolae traduntur; : unde ventos 


* * Acolo 
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the ſucceſſor of Aeolus; Lipara cum ci- 
* vium Romanorum oppido, dicta a Li- 
Perhaps 
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8 ele Paruiflaveniſtilnatum He men- 
tions the other hve, under the ſame names, 


and in the ſame order with Strabo. Pom- 
ponius Mela mentions the ſeven iſlands of 
Aeolus, and ſays they are continually burn- 


ing; but he calls Enonymos, Oſteodes, and 
Prove it firſt; „Propter Italiam Galata, et 


& Hae lope, quas Aeoli appellant, Oſteo- 


<< des, Lipara, Didyme, Fan, Eri- 
© 4 cuſa, Hiera, et Strongyle.“ Solinus calls 
theſe iſlands H@awwnai, or Vulcanian, the ſeat 


of the god of fire. Lipara was ſo called 


from Liparus, the predeceſſor of Aeolus; 


Hiera is ſacred to Vulcan; and is famous 


for a burning mountain: Stroggyle is the 


habitation of Aeolus, has a clearer flame; 


; and its ſmoak informs the inhabitants what 
winds will blow three days afterwards ; 


wherice Aeolus was reputed to be the king 
of the winds ; the others are Didyme, Eri- 


Cuſa, Phoenicuſa, and Euonymos; In 
.* freto Siculo H7awha inſulae xxv. millibus 
N paſſuum ab Italia abſunt. Itali Vulca- 
* nias vocant. Nam et ipſae natura ſoli ignea, 


TY per occulta commercia aut mutuantur 


ce Aetnae incendia, aut ſubminiſtrant. 2 


©; 


* 


tem ſunt, Liparae nomen dedit rex Li- 
parus, qui eam ante Aeolum rexit. Al- 
« teram Hieram vocaverunt: ea praeci pue 
Vulcano ſacra eſt, et plurimum colle emi- 


« nentiſſimo nocte ardet. Strongyle tertia, 5 


« Aeoli domus, vergit ad ſolis exortus, mi- 
< nime anguloſa, quae flammis liquidiori- 


« bus differt a ceteris. Haec cauſa efficit, 
&« quod ex ejus fumo potiffimum incolae - 


“ pracſentiſcunt, quinam flatus in triduo 
cc portendantur: quo factum ut Aeolus rex 


< ventorum crederetur. Ceteras, Didymen, 


«© Ericuſam, - Phoenieuſam, Enoaymun, 
< quoniam ſimiles ſunt, dictas habemus,” 


We may conclude from what has been here ; 


ſaid, that by Aeolia we are to.  underBang. 


the Acolian On. „ Lat) 
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ec dictae ſedes deo ignium. Numero ſep- 
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« AY 1 8 6 | Of the Arae. 


5 SERV IUS tells us, that theſe rocks 
| which the poet calls Arge lie between Africa, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Italy; and that they 
were called altars by the Italians, becauſe a 
peace was there concluded between the Afri- 
cans and the Romans; whence they had 
the epithet propitiae beſtowed on them by 
Siſenna. He quotes a paſſage from Varro, 
de ora maritima, which ſhows, that theſe Al- 
tars were between Sicily and Sardinia Ut 
© faciunt ii, qui ab Sardinia Siciliam, aut 

& contra petunt. Nam ft utramque ex con- 
oh ſpectu amiſerunt, ſciunt periculoſe ſe na- 


_ & vigare, ac verentur in pelago latentem inſu- 


lem, quem locum vocant Aras.“ Theſe 
"its 


| 00 Tres notus abreptas in Saxa latentia tor- 
% quet: 
. Sara vocant Itali, wediiſque i in fugiibus, 


„ aras.” 


DISSERTATION xm. We 


| wears! are ſuppoſed to be the illands called 
Aegates, which lie near Lilybaeum. Flo- 
rus ſays, that the firſt Punick war was 
finiſhed at the iſlands called Aegates; . Lu- 
e tatio Catulo conſule, tandem bello finis 
< impoſitus, apud inſulas, quibus nomen 

* Aepates.” Cornelius Nepos, in the life 
of Hamilcar'fays, the Carthaginians, 'being 
overcome at ſea by the Roman Conſul Lu- 
tatius, near the iſlands Aegates, determined 
to make an end of the war; © Interim 
<. Carthaginienſes claſſe apud inſulas Ae- 
gates a C. Lutatio conſule Romanorum 
<< ſuperati, ſtatuerunt belli finem facere 
9 eam rem arbitrio permiſerunt Hamil- 
<« caris.” Polybius, who relates this action 


more at large, informs us that the Cartha- 


ginians ſent a fleet with proviſions to ſupply 
their army, which lay near Eryx : that this 
fleet anchored at Hiera, which is one of the 
Aegates : that Lutatius, rightly judging | 
that the intent of this fleet was to relieve - 
the Carthaginian camp, ſailed to Aeguſa, 
another of the Aegates, lying near Lilybae- 
_ in order to intercept them: that he 
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+ DISSERTATION XIII. 
fought with them the next morning, and 


entirely defeated them; whereupon the Car- 
thaginians found themſelves under a neceſſi- 
ty of making peace with the Romans on as 
good terms as they could get. Now we 
have the concurrent teſtimony of theſe three 
hiſtorians, who, I believe, are all that have 
mentioned this action, that this victory was 
obtained by the Romans over the Carthagi- 
nians near the iſlands Aegates, which ie 
a little to the weſtward of Sicily : but not 
one of them has given the leaſt hint, that 
theſe iſlands were called Altars. Nor do 
they confirm the affertion of Servius, that 
they were called Altars, becauſe the peace 


was there made; „Quae ſaxa ob hoc 
* [tali Aras vocant, quod ibi Afri et Ro- 


& mani foedus inierunt.“ On the contrary 


Polybius expreſsly affirms, that after the 
victory, the conſul returned, with his whole 


fleet to Lilybaeum, where he divided the 
plunder and priſoners amongſt his ſoldiers. 


It muſt have been here therefore, and not 


in any of the ſmall iſlands, that he treated 
with the Carthaginians. I am apt to think, 


5 + | that 
* * a "# 24 1 : N j 
7 . : : 4 
' 4 * 


DISSERTATION XII. uy. 
that Servius, having read in Florus and 
Cornelius Nepos, that the war was ended at 
the Aegates, underſtood them to mean, that” 
the war there ended by the concluſion of a 
peace; whereas, by comparing them with 
Polybius, we find, that they intended only 

to ſpeak of the deciſive battle, which in 
ele put an end to the war. This notion 
therefore, that they were called Altars, be- 
cauſe the contending parties fware upon 
them, as if they had been conſecrated al- 
tars, ſeems to be wholly without founda- 
tion. Nor can theſe iſlands be the altars 
here mentioned by Virgil; for we find, by 
what has been ſaid above, that two of them 
were capable of harbouring very large fleets; 
and conſequently could not be deſeribed as 
hidden rocks, ſaxa latentia. Beſides the 
Aegates were conſpicuous enough, and lay 
too near the Lilybaean promontory of Si- 
cih 7, to be diſtinguiſhed by being in the 
midſt of the waves; mediis in  fluttibus, It 
may perhaps be more difficult to ſay, where 
theſe dangerous rocks were ſituated, than 


where N were not. But if we will give 
[as 23 | BY © 3 1 8 Ts OE 


a Ot +. 
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Ceedit to the paſſage quoted from Varro by 
* Servius; we ſhall find that they were in the 
open ſea, near the ordinary paſlage between 
Sicily and Sardinia: for the navigators were 
not in danger from them, unleſs they had 
1 Goh of thoſe two iſlands. Perhaps they 
| were ſomething nearer to the coaſt of Africa. 
In. order to have a tolerable idea of the pre- 
ſent ſituation of the Trojan navy, it may 
not be amiſs to recapitulate what has becn 
already ſaid concerning their voyage. But 
- firſt it will be neceſlary to premiſe, that 
they ſet. fail from Drepanum, a port to She 
northward of the Lilybean promontory ; as 
may be gathered from the latter end of the 
third book. Their .courſe was directed to 
the mouth of the Tyber: and therefore they 
muſt have failed with the wind: at ſouth. 
They had juſt loſt fight of Sicily, when 
Juno determined to fruſtrate their voyage; 


FOE 1 e conſpectu Siculae telluris i in alum = 
17 Vela dabant laeti. — | 


* 


They were got into the re a; . 


54 . 
* Gens 


* 
4 


. Gens inimica . Ke right, 
ee W 


* — 
. K ei 


They had e allen destens to. | 

the northward, and had probably” accom 

pliſhed at leaſt hal their voyage; 2 
Aeolus let looſe the winds againft them.” 

The ſtorm began from the ſouth-eaſt, ſouth, 0 
and ſourh- welt; Una Euruſque, Notuſ- 55 

« que ruunt, creberque procellis Africus.“ : 
| Theſe winds muſt neceſſarily drive them _ 
nearer to Italy; for they blew againſt that 


coaſt; and therefore Virgil e 
adds; | : 


« Et vaſtos volvunt ad litora fluctus.“ 


Here indeed they might have been ſhip- 
wrecked ; but ſome might have eſcaped, 
and pl, A in Italy, which would have 
been directly contrary to the intention of 
Juno. Aeolus therefore ſends out the north 
or north-eaſt, which blows .with extreme 
fury, ſtirs up te ſea from the very bottom, 
and almoſt overſets the admiral. The 
whole fleet therefore, however ſcattered al- 
ready, as long as this wind predominated, | 
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muſt have been driven far away from . 
toward the coaſt of Africa. Now the wind 
changes again to the ſouth, and drives them 


again from Africa, when three of the veſ- 
ſels had the misfortune to ſplit againſt theſe 


hidden rocks, which were called the altars, 


and ſeem to. have l to the ſouth-weſt of 


* 


DISSERTATION XIV. 
» Of 5 Geddeſ Juno. 


T HE great Phenieian ee Attarte, 7 
who was the ſame with Juno and the moon, 
was called the queen of heaven, Under this 
name ſhe was worſhipped by the idolatrous 
Jews; as is particularly mentioned by the 
prophet Jeremiah; © Seeſt thou not what 
e they do in the cities of Judah, and in the 
« ſtreets of Jeruſalem? The children ga- 
« ther wood, and the fathers kindle the 
fire, and the women knead their .dough 
to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and 
to pour out drink-offerings unto other 
gode, that they may provoke me to an- 
ger. Frequent mention is alſo made 
of her, under the name of the queen of hea- 
ven, in the forty- fourth chapter. W'̃ alſo 
find her frequently ſpoken of under the 
name of Aſhtaroth, and \ ie is fd Te. 0 


"4 * 
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= generation, which faccordad Joſhua, fer- 
= ſoal the Lord and ferved Afhtaroth.” In the 
| firſt boo of Samuel, we are told, that tge 
Jews,. being exhorted by that prophet, fut 
' away Baalr im ard Ajhtaroth, and ſerved the 
Lord only, He. allo, im a ſpecch which he = 
makes to all Ifracl, puts them in mind of 
their - fathers having ſerved Baalim and - 
taroth, in the days of the Judges: and when 
Saul was flain, we find that the Philiſtines 
put his arniaur in tlie houſe of Afttaroth. In 
tze firſt book of Kings, we are told, that 
Ssolamom went after Aſptoreth," the goddeſs of 
'" the Zidanians: and in the ſecond book of 
Kings, he is ſaid to have buzlded high places © 
for. Ahbaoreth the abomination of the Zidonians. 
Milton, alludes to this, when he introduces 


uu is ity, as one of the fallen angels ; ; 


8 - GABE id e ee 
1 Cant? -Aftoreth, whom the Phoetiicians 
W 5 
5 * Aſtarte, queen of heaven, ith creſcent 
e horns; | 


* * To "X duh image nightly by * 


1 Sidonian 


* 
* 
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« Sidonian virgins paid their vos . 
5 66 ſongs, | 9 
„In Sion alſo not n Sos 50 
Her temple on th' offenſive. ne, | 
„ built | 
| « By that uxorious king, whoſe heart tho” 
" 0 large, 5 
Beguil'd by fair idolateſes fell x 
+ Fo idols foul. 2 | 5 of ws 


A 
* 


* 
Co 


That Aſtarte 3 Juno were as or 
ſ2ems pretty evident from this common ap- 
pellation of queen which was given to both _ 
of them: and this is confirmed alfo by 8. 
Auguſtin, who ſpeaking of the Phenicians, 
ſays expreſsly, that Juno was called by them 
Aſtarte. Juno ans dubitatione ab 'illis* 
„ Aſtarte vocatur.” It will here be ob- | 

_ jected perhaps that Cicero, in his third book» 
de Natura deorum, where he ſays there were 
four different goddeſies called by the name 
of Venus, tells us, that one of them was 
a Syrian, born at Tyre, and called Aſtarte; 

„ Quarta Syria, Tyroque coneepta, quae 
Aſtarte vocatur, quam Adonidi nupſiſſe 
<« traditum eſt. But let it be conſidered, 
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in allo r to this, ? 4 Venus was never 
called queen of the gods, or thought to be the 
ſame with the moon: and it is univerſally 
agreed, that Aſtarte had horns on her head, 

to reprefent the moon. It may alſo be . 
jected, that the moon is not Juno, but Di- 
ana. I will not deny, that the Romans 
uſually eſteemed the moon, and Diana to 
- be the ſame: but it is certain at the ſame 
time, that this goddeſs was invoked by wo- 
men in labour under the name of Juns Lu- 
cina, Beſides, the moſt learned of the Ro- 
mans, Varro himſelf, in his fifth book de 
Lingua Latina, plainly ſhews, that Juno 
Was accounted the fame with the moon, by 
the ancient Roman prieſts; 4 Primi dies 
e menſium nominati Calendae, ab eo quod 
4 heis diebus calentur ejus menſis Nonae 
1 pontificibus, quintanaene an ſeptimanae 

- <6 fint futurae, in Capitolio in curia cala- 
bra fic dictae, quinque calo Juno novel- 
la; ſeptem calo Juno novella.” Livy, 
in his twenty-ſeventh book, mentions a 
_ temple of Juno Regina, on the Aventine 
mount, during the Carthaginian or Punick 
WT Which“ was ſtruck by lightning, up- 
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on Which the Aruſpices: declared, that 1 it be- 
longed to the matrons to appeaſe her with 
gifts; ** Tacta de caclo aedes in Aventino | 
«+ Junons reginae, prodigiumque id ad ma- 
e tronas pertinere aruſpices cum reſpondiſ- _ 
„ ſent, donaque divam placendam eſle, ae , 4 
« dilium curulium edicto in Capitollum |} 
e convocatae, quibus in urbe Roma, in- 
( traque decimum lapidem ab urbe domici- 553 
« lia eſſent, ipſae inter Ye quinque et vi- 
« ginti delegerunt, ad quas ex dotibus ſti- 
<« pem conferrent, inde donum pelvis aurea =_ 
« facta, lataque in Aventinam, pureque et Wd 
ce caſte a matronis ſacrificatum.” This ex 
traordinary care of ſacrificing to Juno at 
that time ſeems to- have. been, becauſe ſhe 
was the great goddeſs of the Carthaginians, 
by whoſe arms the Roman empire was then 
in great danger of being ſubverted. Vir- | 
gil himſelf, in the twelfth Aeneid, infi> >» 
nuates that the Romans excelled all other + 
nations in the worſhipping of Juno; for he 
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But to return to Livy, he adds, that te 
Romans were not contented with the above- 
mentioned ſacrifice; but that another alſo 
was ordered by the Decemviri, after the fol- 


. lowing manner; Two white heifers were 
1 led from the temple of Apollo through the 
1 Carmental gate into the city, after which 
LVvVoere carried two cypreſs images of Fun 
4 | + Regina; then marched ſeven "and twenty 
6 | + virgins, ſinging in honour of Juno Regina. 
= "Theſe were followed by the Decemviri in 
their robes, with crowns of bay on their 
= - heads. When the proceſſion was arrived at 
we forum, they made a halt, and the vir- 
_ gins accompanying their voices with the motion 
I of their feet, went on to the temple of Fun 
—. Regina, where they placed the two cypreſs 
= images, and made- an offering of the two 
__ heifers: © Confeſtim ad aliud facrificium 
a &« eidem divae ab decemviris edicta dies, 
4 1 cujus ordo talis fuit: ab aede Apollinis 
| 8 „ boves faeminae albae duae porta carmen- 
4 c © tali in urbem ductae poſt eas duo ſigna 
Cl „ cupreſſia Junonis | reginae portabantur. 
| bo 75 Tum feptem et vii virgines longam 
Ci OE Y Rl induae 
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<« induae veſtem, carmen in Junonem re- 
„ ginam canentes ibant: illa tempeſtate 
« forſitan laudabile gudibus ingeniis nunc 
“ abhorrens et inconditum, 4i xeferatur. 


4 Virginum ordinem ſequebantur Decem- 


5 viri coronati laureis praetextatique, a por 
< ta Jugario vico in forum venere, in foro 


„ pompa conſtitit: & per manus reſte data, 


virgines ſonum vocis pulſu pedum modu- 
« lantes inceſſerunt. Inde vico Tuſco, Ve- 
labroque per Boarium forum 
„ publicum, atque aedem Junonis reginae 
8 perrectum. Ibi duae hoſtiae ab Decem · 
“ viris immolatae, et ſimulachra ae nt: 
« in aedem illata. “! 

Here we may obſerve, that the Jurd 
worſhipped on this occaſion is particularly 


called Regina or Queen; that the virgins went 
in proceſſion to her with a meaſured ſtep, 
keeping time with their ſong : and that two 
cypreſs images were carried, and ſet-up in 


her temple. Now the images of the queen 


of heaven, Aſhtaroth, Aſhtoreth, or Aſtarte, 


were certainly made of wood; for we fre- 
8 oy of their being cut in pieces 


and. 
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and burnt. It is a obſervable, Ar 
Wey Afhtaroth, as it is written in the 
books of Judges and Samuel is the dual 
number; and that it is rendered vas Aclag- 
mes by the ſeptuagint: which ſeems to ſhow 
why the Romans carried juſt two wooden 
images in proceſſion. I ſhall: conclude with 
deſiring the learned to conſider, whether 
Iſaiah may not allude to this idolatrous ſtep, 
uſed in the worſhip of the queen of heaven, 
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when he cenſures the women of his time 

= for walking and mincing as they go, and mak- 
$ ing a tinkling with their feet, according to 
. our tranſlation, or as it is in the Latin, 
* * Ambulabant pedibus ſuis et compoſito gra- 
3 &« gu incedebant.” This ſeems to be far- 
5 ther confirmed by the mention which the 
3 prophet makes preſently afterwards of the 
Iunulae, or round tires like the moon, among 
4 their ornaments of dreſs, which Cornelius 
3 a Lapide thus interprets ; „ Erant monilia 

1 40 corniculata inſtar lunae: haec vel in ca- 

1 « pite, quaſi diademata, vel in collo, vel 

4 in veſte geſtabant.” Theſe lunulae or 

= 2 moons ſeem. to have denn worn in ho- 
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07 the Winds (a). 


V IR GIL cg 3 Sate it „ 
by ſome criticks, as being guilty of an ab- 
ſurdity in introducing the winds blowing 
from all the four cardinal points at once. 
But the poet did not deviate from nature; 
for it is certain, that in very great tem- 
peſts thè winds, blow from ſeveral quarters. 
Homer has uſed the * me expreſſion, 
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| Thus: alſo Milton, in the a book of 
- Paradiſe regain 3 


(a) ©© Incubuere mari, totumque a ſedibus imis 


„Una Euruſque Notuſque ruunt, ereberque | 
<< © 4 proelis, 


15 Africus, et vaſtos volvunt a 1 flue- 


„tus.“ Aen. I. 2 
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0 


Nor flept the winds 1 
<6 Within their ſtony cayes ; but ruſh'd 
abroad... -* 


| « From the four hinges of the world. * 


But 3 theſe are not as continal | 
points, nor contrary winds, which are men- 
tioned by Virgil, as ruſhing forth at the 
ſame time: for they all blow from the ſou- 


thern part of the world; Eurus being the 


ſouth-eaſt, Notus the ſouth, and Africus the . 


ſouth-weſt. 


In the note on ver. 278. of the . 


Georgick, I took occaſion to ſhow what 


names the ancients gave to the points of 
the compaſs, as they are mentioned by Pliny, © 
I have fince found a more exact deſcription 
of them in the ſecond book of Ariſtotle's 
Meteorologicks. The philoſopher directs us 


to repreſent the horizon- by a circle, through 


which if a diameter be drawn, A will re- 
preſent the equinoctial ſetting of the ſun, 


and the oppoſite point B the equinoctial 


riſing. Let another diameter be drawn, cut- 
ting the former in right angles; let H be the 
norch; and the . point © will be the 


= M2 \ ſouth, 
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ſouth. Let 2 be the ſummer riſing, and 
E the ſummer ſetting ; 4 the winter riſing, 


and r the winter ſetting. | Let a diameter 


be drawn from Z to r, and from A to k. 
He then tells us, that Zephyrus blows from 
A, Apeliotes from B, Boreas and, Aparctias 
from H, Notus from ©, Caecias from 2. 
Libs from r, Eurus from à, and Argeſtes, 
- Olympias, or Sciron from E: TCI N any: 
NOT ToTrov 7 8 po. N ola Japereor, | 
eco ob To N 40 ov. A, d von nHE⏑ꝰſ* EvevTIOG bY 
 TovTw Tora; 8 ov To By aaron ron arpir” CAL 9 
Aci rgog rau i] cg og dn TEvOUTHR, IS To £0 ou E, 
elo cguer eg 'TouTw 0 evarTior £5 e rlerg, To. eh ov 
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| evTog vag ano Ang Neifiegirns ce. encerThOG vag 
 TWTW, leer Najutges yag KSM: o 0s amo Tov A 
Eveog* our Yue ar aveTIMNg elec wel, rtr 
non c NoTw* G0 ret Warn, Evgovor AtYarras 
ave" EYCVTIOG N TouTw, o ro Tov T Aug, GAN” 
„ are Tov E, oy ka,, ei f Agyechns, a de 
: OAvuricey, o d Exigwvc ob vag aro oH“ eps « 
Ins pits, ac. l. Ma,¶lñH avrw Nr Here. This 
account agrees well with that given by 
Pliny: only this author, as well as Aulus 
Gellius makes Boreas to be the north-eaſt, 

whereas according to An, it is the 


north. 155 
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' DISSERTATION XVI. 
| Of u. Palladium. 


_ 


' DIONYSIUS of Halicarnafſus' gives 
the following account of the Palladium ex- 


tracted from Calliftratus; who wrote a bi- 
ſtory of Samothracia, Satyrus, a collector 
of ancient fables, and Aratinus, the moſt 
ancient poet that he had read: Chryſes, 


% the daughter of Palas, when ſhe was 
«« married to Dardanus, brought him a 
« dower conſiſting of preſents from Mi- 


„ nerva; the Palladia, and the rites of the 


<« greater gods, whoſe myſteries ſhe had 


learned. | Afterwards the Arcadians, fiy- 


e ing from the deluge, left Peloponneſus, 
“and ſettled in the iſland Thracia, where 
„* Dardanus erected a temple to theſe dei- 
«ties, not revealing their proper names 


to any one, and inſtituted thoſe rites, 
by which the Samothracians are to this 
day initiated. But when he led the 


. ors 
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* greateſt part of the people into Afia, he 


left the rites and myſteries of the gods 
« with thoſe who remained in the iſland; 


« but carried the Palladia and images of the 
0 gods with him. And when he inquired of 
<« an oracle, about his ſettlement, and how 
the holy things were to be en, he 


cc rectived 4 the following, anſwer z . 


8 Fig okay ny *rienre, Deo e 1 aus ] 
985 Sue u. QuAnrar; Te oiCuy Juormu; Te Xopoig Teo 
BY Eur a erg Tad: S A. UpeETEPHY Xwpey 1 
95 Avpe Arog oveng "&Xoxov eder, 1 de ou; Tos. 
bor Eoles * roy Gb Xpovov NATE well: 8 
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city that thou ſhalt build, and honour them 
with, guards, ſacrifices and dances. Far 'fo 


long as the gifts, which the daughter of. Fupi- 


ter gave to thy wife, ſhall continue ſacred in 


thy country, thy city ſhalt * ap 8 


againſt all aſſaults. 
« Dardanus therefore depoſi ted theſe 
{ images in the city, which he builded, and 
called after his own name. But in later 
4e times, when Hunt, or Troy, came to be 
M1 · inhabited, 
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1 inhabited, his deſcendants carried the 
« holy things thither; and the Ilians dedi- 
+ © cated a temple and ſhrine to them in the 
<« citadel ; where they were kept with the 
0 utmoſt care, being thought to have been 
tt ſent from heaven, and to contain within 
themſelves the ſafety and preſervation of 
« the City. Afterwards, when the lower 
city was taken, Aeneas got poſſeſſion of 
e the citadel, and took away with him the 
<< images of the gods, and the remaining 
Palladium; for the other was ſtollen away 

<« in the night by Ulyſſes and Diomedes. 
„ With theſe Aeneas fled out of the city, 
<« and carried them into Italy. But Ara- 
-< tinus ſays, that only one Palladium was 
given to Dardanus by Jupiter, and that 

it was kept in Troy, concealed in a ſhrine, 
till the city was taken: that another 
image was made exactly like it, which 
was expoſed to view; and that it was 

« ſtollen by the Grecians.” Clemens of 

Alexandria ſays, the famous Palladium, 
which was pretended to have fallen from 
Jupiter, and ſaid to have been ſtollen from 

whos by MRI and ä and . 7 
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'» thern with Demophoon, was made of the 
bones of Pelops ; for which he quotes the au- 
thority of Dionyfius; 3 Hod 0” av Tex ov 
Jarunorar 5 pwou' ro Han, To Atorere; Yom 
Aovpener, 0 Atoprdng P12 Odvoseus; okt. Ae S- 
de tro jõ,j,˖ν cafe rer te dal 9 de , ATpoPwwrt, tr 
1 HeNorog oc KaTETKEUATY as, xoFameg Tor O- 
vj e a)Awv o Tr900' Snpiov c In Tov iclo- 
| gourcc Atouuoioy 69 T we ſuegt i ro KUXAGU egi 
Ins, We learn from Herodian, that this 
image, which was faid to be. carried from 


Troy to Italy, was kept with ſuch ſecrecy 
in the temple of Veſta, that it had never 


been ſeen, till the conflagration of that 


Y temple, i in the time of Commodus, diſcover- 
ed it, when the Veſtal virgins were obliged to 
remove it to the court of the emperour. o 
a6 :T1; Eclig Tov vew xeere@nexSerros YT0 TOY DUE, 
ores wh To rn Ia e He, o oiCovos Te. 
XG KgUTIOUT Pwpaiot, xopuJey aro Trog, ws Nos, 
ore DewTov K% j{ETH THY r IA &b5 ITaMeay pie, 
8100 0 1. uαε algo apruTruca Yue To aYan- 
25 a: Tic EClα—,⏑ eg. wap devot, dic use v ef s 
oo eig Thy Tov Pacihws Nr {TEKOpPIT ED. 
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DISSER TATION, XVIL 
| of the Trojan Horſe (a). 


THE ſtratagem of the Trojan Horſe is 
by ſome criticks treated as a fable. They 
think it improbable, that ſuch an engine 
could be framed and made moveable ; N or 
that any men in their ſenſes would run the 
hazard of concealing themſelves therein. 
But theſe muſt ſurely be unacquainted with 
the military machines uſed by the Romans. 
The wooden towers which they erected, 

and moved on wheels to the walls of be- 
ſieged towns were of a ſtupendous magni- 
tude. Cacfar, in the ſecond book of his 
Gallic war, ſpeaks of one of his own raiſing, 

' which muſt have been very conſiderable : 
for he ſays the walls of the town were very 
lofty, quem locum duplici muro altiſſimo 
& munierunt;“ and the tower mult have 
7 | been 


F 


(a) ** Ane montis equum divina palladis arte 3 
he Aedif cant, * intexunt abicte coſtas.” 
f . Aen. II. 1 15. 


D I $ SER TA T 10H XVI. 07" TA 
been at leaſt equal to the height of the wall, bi 
to be of any ſervice. He tells us that the 13 

SGauls at firſt made a jeſt of the Romans, | 1. 
imagining, like our criticks, that ,it was 16 
impoſſible for ſuch little men to move ſuch 1 
weighty engines. But when they ſaw the TRAY 
tower actually approach their walls, they TY 

changed their opinion, and ſubmitted to the . 1 1 

| Romans, as to people favoured particularly 1 
by the gods, without whoſe immediate aſ- TFH 
ſiſtance they could not have moved ſurh a 16 
large and lofty tower. Caeſar does not men- 1 
tion indeed the exact dimenſions of this 1 
tower: but we are informed by authors of 1 
credit, - that the Romans made ſome which 1 
were 180 feet high, ſquare, each fide con- 1 11.08 
taining about 35 feet, divided into twenty | 13-08 
ſtories. A poet, who compares a machine { 8 
of ſuch dimenſions to.a mountain, will per- ' 1748 
" haps be thought not very extravagant. As 1 
for the danger that attended this enterprize, 171 
it muſt be confeſſed to have been very great; 19 
but yet not greater, than what many Lane 5 | | | 
men have expoſed themſelves to in more | 1108 
modern wars, We need not therefore have j 1 3 
recourſe to any of thoſe imaginations, that { 1778 
EEG eo er RW | 48 
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the Grecians made uſe of an engine called 
a horſe, as another is known to have been 
called a ram; that a gate of the city, over 
which a horſe was figured, was opened by 
treachery ; 3 that the Fro; ans were overcome 
in a battle between the cavalry of both 
armięs; or that the city was taken by the 
Grecians lying in ambuſh on a mountain 
called Hippius: ſince there is no difficulty 
in conceiving that it was literally taken by 
a vaſt wooden engine in the ſhape of a horſe, 
in which a conſiderable number of bold 
warriors were concealed. But however Vir- 
gil is ſufficiently juſtified by the authority 


of Homer, who more than once informs us, 


that Troy was taken by a machine in form 
of a horſe, as Virgil has deſcribed it. 


} 


'DISSER. 


5 * 


DISS E RT AT ION XVIII. 
ea the e e 

T H E Amaracus or 13 of the an- 
cients ſeems to be what we commonly call 
fweet Marjoram. Theophraſtus ſays it has 
a ſoft ſmell, oopn % lab ga, by which I 
ſuppoſe. he means mild, not ſo ſtrong as 
that of many other aromaticks. Hence 
Virgil calls it mollis amaracus and hence it 
ſeems probable, that the true reading in 
Pliny is odore mollius inftead of melius as 
it is commonly found. The ſmell of this 
| 5 plant 


(a) At Venus Aſcanio placidam per mem 

| ce bra quietem 

« Irrigat, et fotum gremio dea tollit in 
« altos 3 

« Idaliae lucos: ubi mollis amaracus illum 

Floribus et dulci adſpirans complectitur 
40 umbra.“ e Aen. I. 691k 


5 174 DISSERTATION xyn. 

. 1 is faid to cauſe ſleep: therefore it was 

Proper for Venus to make uſe of on this oc- 

caſion, when ſhe wanted to lull Aſcanius to 

'' . fleep: and hence he is ſaid to be covered 

- - - dulci umbra. The belt marjoram is ſaid to 
grow in Cyprus, the, very place to which 

Aſcanius 1 was s tranſported. 
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DISSERTATION. XIx. 
0 the Veſtibulum (a). 


IT is not certain, in what ſenſe the an- 


cients uſed the word Veſtibulum. Some cri- 


ticks think it was a porch, that ſheltered the 


gate: whilſt others contend, that it was an 
area or open place before the houſe, and not 


any part of the building. Plautus in Act. 3. 


Sc. 2. of, his Mo ftclloria,, ſeems to deſcribe : 


it as a porch; 


« TR. Viden' lebe ante aedes ? hos | 


c et ambulacrum cuimodi? 

« TH. Luculentum edepol. TR. Age, 
e ſpecta poftes, cuimodi, 

by « Quanta firmitate, et quanta craſſitudine. 


- 


Caecilius Gallus, as he is quoted bo; Au- 
lus Gellius, has defined the ve/7:þulum to be 
not in the houſe itſelf, nor any part of the 


houſe, but a vacant place before the gate, 
. | FG by 
(a) See Aen. II. 469. 
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. by which there is an ieceſs to the houſe 


from the ſtreet. < Caecilius Gallus, in li- 


c 


> 


bro de ſignificatione verborum quae ad jus 


* civile pertinent ſecundo, veſtibulum efſe 


« dicit non in ipſis aedibus, neque partem 
„ aedium, ſed locum ante januam domus 
«© vacuum, per quem a via aditus acceſſuſ- 


% que ad aedes eſt.” To this opinion Gel- 


lius ſeems willing to ſubſcribe ; though he 
leaves it at laſt, as very be We find 
an expreſſion ſimilar to BO: in the n 
Aeneid. 


_« Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque i in n fau- 
e cibus Orci 
60 Luctus, et ultrices poſuere cubilia curae,” 


Ovid, 7 the fixth bock of his Faſt i 5 of | 


opinion, that veſtibulum has its name from 


| Veſta; which is derived from vi fande, as 
it alſo ſignifies ſtability in Greek, and 
that itwas no other than the focus or hearth, 


- which was anciently at the e entrance of the 


noule ; ; 


has + 


 DISSERTATIO N xIx. 9 


« Stat vi Terra ſua: vi a Veſta vo- 
I 


Cauſaque par Graii nominis eſſe poteſt. 


« At focus a flammis, et quod fovet omnia 


C dictus: 
40 Qui tamen in primis aedibus ante fait. 


Hine Daun veſtibulum dici reor: inde 


& precando 


5 MM Veſtam quae loca prima te- 


net. 


Homer mentions both the odor and the 
eg vor, which were certainly different, not- 
withſtanding their being commonly both 
interpreted by the Latin word ve/tibulum. 
In the fifteenth Odyſſey, Minerva finds Pi- 
ſiſtratus and Telemachus ſleeping together 
in the 2o%u0r of the palace of Menelaus; 


Eves de Tune, xces Neologog ayAncy vor, 
| EuJorr” &v οονον Mevihaov αονννννEG3f˙i. 


This was probably a ſpacious portico at the 


very entrance; as Pope has rightly tran- 
ſlated it; 


« Beneath the royal portico diſplay'd, 
„With Neſtor's ſon, Tete was 
Nos * 5 
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Thus alſo, when Ulyſſes, in diſguiſe, ap- 
| proached the houſe of Eumaeus, he found 
| him titting i in the Wa FE: | 


Tov , * £vb go Iowa eg neat. 


The dogs, which were Ss on the out- 
ſide of the wall, flew at the ſtranger, who 
wiſely dropped his ſtaff, and fate. down 
quietly to pacify them. The good Eumaeus 
ran DER" > to the apo. to drive them 
away; 5 1 


Reil ans egdtgn. I en 11h} 


Hence we may obſerve, that the OT was 
at ſom? diſtance from the e«Jor, in the 
latter of which Eumaeus ſate, and had no 
leſs than three hundred and ſixty hogs feed- 
ing before him, and four large dogs to 
guard them; and he was obliged to make 
good haſte, to run ſo far as the cge ge, in 
order to protect the ſtranger. Now whe- 

ther this @go9go- was a court yard, or only 
an open ſpace before the houſe, whether the 
| Romans called the Teodojuoy or the wN vg 
by the name of veHibulum, or whether they 
uſed that word for either of them promiſcu- 
ouſly, 


1 
1 
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wht may be a matter of ſome doubt. But 


this I think is certain, that what the: Ro- 
mans called Ye eftibulum was at «the firſt en- 


trance of palaces and other capital build- ; 
ings. Cicero, in his ſecond book de Oratore, 


compares the introduction to an oration to 
the ve/irbulum of a building; ** Sed oportet, 
< ut acdibus ac templis veſtibula et aditus, 
„ fic cauſis Fr Proportione rerum 


0 praeponere.” and again, in his Orator, he 


joins veſtibula and aditus ad cauſam together. 
Nor 1s it- leſs certain, that the veſtibulum 
was no pärt of the main building; for it 
was not contained under the roof, and it 


was even before one came to the /imen, as 


Cicero has plainly expreſſed, in his oration 


for Aulus Caecina; . Quaero fi te hodie do- 


< mum tuam redeuntem coacti homines et 
» armati, non modo limine, teftoque aedi- 
<< um tuarum, ſed primo aditu, veſtibuloque 


66 prohibuerint, quid acturus ſis. Upon 


the whole, I cannot but conclude, that the 


veſtibulum was a grand portico, at the en- 


trance of the building, which was uſually 
adorned with ſtatues and trophies, as our 
T3. 4 3 IM poet 
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This alſo, when Ulyſſes, in diſguiſe, ap- 
proached the houſe of Eumaeus, he found 
bim ſitting in the 8 | 


Tow Nag en * ve luer. 


The dogs, which were 8 on the out- 
ſide of the wall, flew at the ſtranger, who 
wiſely dropped his ſtaff, and fate. down 
quietly to pacify them. The good Eumaeus 
ran haſtily to the —— to a them 
away 


Reciſ a Tewvgor. e ee 
Hence we may obſerve, that the ege9g was 
at ſom? diſtance from the eo, in the 
latter of which Eumaeus ſate, and had no 
leſs than three hundred and fixty hogs feed- 
ing before him, and four large dogs to 
guard them; and he was obliged to make 
good haſte, to run ſo far as the DN, in 
order to protect the ſtranger. Now whe- 
ther this =qo9vgor was a court yard, or only 
an open ſpace before the houſe, whether the 
| Romans called the Teodojuoy or the eovugay 
by the name of ve//ibulum, or whether they | 
uſed that wud for either of them promiſcu- 
ouſly, 


DISSERTAT ON XIX. 17 
duſiy may be a matter of ſome doubt. But 
this I think is certain, that what the Ro- 

mans called Ve/tibulum was at the firſt en- 
trance of palaces and other capital build- 
ings. Cicero, in his ſecond book de Oratore, 
compares the introduction to an oration to 
the vgſtibulum of a building; <« Sed oportet, 
ut aedibus ac templis Ve veſtibula et aditus, 
« fic cauſis principia proportione rerum 
„ praeponere.” and again, in his Orator, he 
. joins veſtibula and aditus ad cauſam together, 
Nor is it leſs certain, that the ve/tzbulum 
was no part of the main building; for it 
was not contained under the roof, and it 
was even before one came to the limen, as 
Cicero has plainly expreſſed, in his oration 
for Aulus Caecina; ** Quaero fi te hodie do- 


« mum tuam redeuntem coacti homines '.. 8 


<« armati, non modo limine, tectoque aedi- 
<< am tuarum, ſed primo aditu, veſtibuloque 
< prohibuerint, quid acturus fis.” Upon 
the whole, I cannot bur conclude, that the 
veſtibulum was a grand portico, at the en- 
trance of the building, which was uſually 
adorned with ſtatues and trophies, as our 

N2 poet 
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poet himſelf ſeems to have deſeribed * in 
the ſeventh book; 


0 Quinetiam veterum effigies ex ordine avo- 


s rum f 
6 Antiqua e cedro, Italuſque paterqus Sa- 
TE ( binus 
Vitiſator, curvam ſervans ub imagine 
e <« falcem, | 


Ze NE Saturnuſqueſenex, Janiquebifrontisimago 
OM Vaſtibulo aſtabant: allique ab origine 
F reges, : 
| « Martia qui ob patriam pugnando vulnera 
_ . * 2 
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difficulties have been unneceſſarily raiſed, 


about the - underſtanding of this paſ- 


ſage. Some underſtand ue to be put 
for in quo, in what particular a deity be- 
ag offended. Others obſerving, that u- 
mine is often uſed for the pawer of a deity, - 
would interpret theſe words, what attributes 


% Funo being offend:d again: hence ſome 


would read guo numine laeſu; and others 


quo nomine laeja or lacſu. But theſe emen- 


dations are wholly conjectural; and not 
founded on the authority of manuſcripts. 
But the common reading and interpretation 
ſeem to be plain enough, ' The poet aſks: 


his mv which of the gods had been of- 


N 3. „ fended, 
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fended, for ſeveral had warred againſt the 
Trojans: and why the queen of heaven, 
in particular, ſhould perſetute a man of 
fingular piety. Theſe without doubt are 
difficult points for a mortal man to ſettle; 
and therefore he intreats a goddeſs to ex- 
plain to him the equity of theſe proceed- 


ings; and how it is poſſible for the divine 


nature to be of a temper ſo revengeful. He 
had but a few lines beſore 8 of Juno 
n other Jolla TRI 3 


« vi ſuperum, facvac memorem Junonis 
« Ob i m. 


22. 7 ae mu Lybiae.] Gang take 
excidio to be the. ablative caſe, interpreting 
this paſſage to mean, that the people ſhall 
become great by the deſtruction. of Lybia. 
This ſeems a little harſh ; wherefore 1 have 
choſen to. adhere to the more common opi- 
nion; that excidio is the dative caſe, and 
uſed for ad excidium z as, in another place 
it clamor caelo is E n! to mean 
a caelum. 4 


Sos 5 66. Tollere 
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66: Tollere wentss] dome read tollers en- 
fuse but tollere vente, that is teller: . | 
\ wento, is better. 'Fhus a 7 


6 . non e ee Adriae 


« Major tollere 2 ponere e 


97 Mene Iliacis occumbere campis non po- 
viſe. ] Burman tells us, that it is flammis 
inſtead of camps, in one of his manuſcripts, 
and thinks this reading may be Juſtified. 
He obſerves, a ee e read 1 in . 


dian, 


« an caput md. erenit Graecia cam- 


it is in ſome mnamiſeripes fene He thinks 
this reading is countenanced: by that excla- 
mation of Aeneas, wherein: he calls upon. 
the aſhes and flames of Troy to bear him 
_ witneſs. However he thinks camps agrees 
better with the ſtory of Diomedes, as alſo - 
with thoſe of Hector and Sarpedon, . wh 
both fell before the burning of Troy. It is 


ſurpriſing, that any perſon of judgment 
N 4 ES... 


{ 
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could heſitate about the true e The 
very words, which follow immediately, very 
plainly expreſs, that Aeneas wiſhed, that he 
had fallen by the hand of DING 3 


1 ——TFuaque animam hanc effundere. 
NS 16 dextra.” 2 18 


Could Aeneas poſtbly. have fallen by the 
Trojan flames, and by the hand of Dio- 


medes too? Could the repeated bi in the 


| following lines be referred to the Trojan 
flames, in which neither Hector nor Sarpe- 
don periſhed ? Nay, what is yet more ab- 
ſurd, if we admit fammis we muſt imagine 
the river Simois to roll its courſe through 

the flames of Troy. | | 
102. Fadanti.] Servius interprets it ina- 
niter loquenti ; and confirms this interpreta- 
tion by a dae in the tenth Aeneid ; 


— irrita jurgia jactat; 3 
and by another i in the ninth 
Sno A is. 


. . | 2 
Ys La 
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La Cerda is of the ſame opinion, and ſays = 
it properly ſignifies jactare querelas fine fruc- A 
zu. This interpretation has been adopted A 
by the old OT COPE biſhop Doug: 0 $4 
las; 4 
. « And all in vane, thus quhil Eneas 90 
, OS 
But ieh nung theſs authorities, it is [| 
certain, that Virgil never uſes jacto for 4 
| 1 
ſpeaking in vain, unleſs ſome other word is Fe 
added, to determine it to that ſignification. id | 
Thus irrita jurgia, and voces inanes are add- 1 
ed in the paſſages quoted by Servius. 0”  -,-_ 
the fifth Eclogue we read Hh DEED Ins od 


cds as 


* D \ 


66: Ipſi laetitia voces ad ſidera jackant 
AIntonſi montes: 


£7 4 Fas 


* x 
— 
= —_— £ 
is 4. . 


where I think it is impoſſible to underſtand 
voces jactant to mean ſpeaking in vain. There 
is a paſſage ſomething like this | in 18 92 


Aeneid before us; 


- 


* Atque illum tales jactantem pe tore curas.”, 
. . 4 , 3 , 9 3 
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_ this cannot meaii in vain ; becauſe the per- 

lf fon ſpoken of is Jupiter himſelf. I believe 

it rather ſignifies ſpeaking vehemently, or with 
faſſian : and would therefore tranſlate it in 

this place lamenting; in which I am coun- 


tenanced by our beſt tranſlators. Thus the 
learned earl of Lauderdale 


« While thus the - prices * N fate be- 
| C wails :* * 


and Dryden; 8 
00 Thus while the pious prince his fate be- 
1 uailr. c 
and the anonymous tranſlation, printed in 
2088; -.... 


1 


Loa Complaining thus.” 


« Thus while he mourns ;” 
and Strahan P 


& Whilſt he thus Flaintive. 


— 


185. Nys 
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1 85. Hos tota armenta ſeguuntur.] Pieri us 
found guos tata in ſome ancient manuſeripts; 
but he ſays he does not know, that any 
one has admitted that reading, any more - 
than that of tot armenta, which is alſo to 
be found in ſome old copies. He thinks 
tata may have been anciently written with 
an apoſtrophe tat', as we find in ſome an- 
cient writings: but he adds that tata is 
univerſally acknowledged by the gramma- 
rians. In my copy of la Cerda, I find tat 
armenta written in the margin with a pen: 

Servius ſays that Virgil is guilty of in- 
novation; becauſe armenta belongs only to 
the greater animals, ſuch as bulls and horſes. 
But la Cerda defends our poet with ſome 
warmth. < He. uſes armenta here, ſays» 
*© that learned Commentator, with greater 
<< propriety, - though he might have ſaid 
<« greges Without offence. He is therefore 
ce wrongfully accuſed by. ſome nibblers. | It 
<<. is. true that grex is more frequently uſed 
for the ſmaller cattle, ſuch as ſheep, goats, 
„ and deer, and armentum for the larger, 
<« as. bulls and horſes. . But give us leave 


* ati to depart from the aracles of: 
"A 15 the 
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44 


a 


» 


66-4 


"T4 
66 
6c 


10 


«c 


the n as Michael Brod thee, 


in his RI e of Horace... For: the 


ing of oxen, We often read in Homer 
aryehn Boy, and I is 2 verb known 


to be applied to Bulls. Pliny, lib. 8. 
cap. 8. uſes grer twice or thrice, in 


ſpeaking of elephants and in cap. 15. 


<. equorum grezes. As others have made uſe 
cc 


of theſe words 'promiſcuouſly, fo alſo 
Virgil the prince of poets. For Eel. 6. 


„ he ſays Aut aliquam in magno ſequitur . 


<< greze, ſpeaking of kine, and Aen. 6. Gre- 
«ge de intacto ſeptem juvencos, in imitation 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


«c- 
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cc 
cc 
& 
6. 
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of whom Horace 2. od. epod. has ſaid 
greges mugientium, And indeed Varro 
2 Ruſt. cap. 5. without any regard to 
this diſtinction, writes Qui gregem armen- 
torum emere vult, &c. But yet I obſerve 
ſomething in Virgil not unworthy of him. 
He uſes grex for the ſmaller, and armen- 
tum for the greater cattle ; but when he 
changes one for the other, he makes an 
addition. For, in the ſixth eclogue, he 
does not uſe grege alone, but magno grege. 
So in this N being willing to de- 

&« ſcribe 
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c ſcribe the largeneſs of the ſtags, he calls 
e them armentum ; as he tells us afterwards, 
they were ingentia corpora.” . 
2277. Amiſſor longo ſocios, c.] 3 | 
thinks this alludes to the cuſtom among the 
ancients, of calling the ſhades of the dead 
to the monuments which were erected for 
them; which he confirms by theſe * 


| ſages 3 ; 


44 + Mancſave vocabat 
"<<, e. ad tumulum.“ | 


and 


4 * 


-Animamque r 


Bios Conde, et magna ſupremum voce cie- 
mus. 


He adds, that after thrice invoking the 
name of the deceaſed, ey ſaid vas vale, 
vale. 
Moſt of the commentators b to this 
interpretation. But here could be no invo- 
cation of the ſhades of their loſt compani- 


ons; bor there is not the leaſt hint of any 
| | monuments 


7 
"OY 
re 


* * * _ 
Ce c ee CS 
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monuments being erected, to which they 
4 might be invited. Beßdes it does not ap- 
Wil pear to have been any ſolemn rite that 
| | was now performed; for in that caſe Aeneas 
| would have prefided at it: whereas we find 
10 him indulging his grief in private. It ſeems 
niather to have been ſome cuſtom ufed by 
the common people, of calling aloud on 
I their miſſing friends: for we find they were 
in doubt whether, they were alive or dead, 
. 317. Volutremgue fuga prutver titur He- 
1 „„ b noble Johannes Rutgerſius, 
my uncle, in his Venuſinae leftiones ad 
Haratium, not yet publiſhed, corrects it 
praecvertitur Eurum, and is of opinion 
Hs c that there was the like fault in Horace, 
dee . 1. Of 255 and in 11 manner cor- 
„„ ** vetted it, | 


3 Aridas frondes Bemis ſodali 
EP n Se WO OT IRey,” 
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cc 5 8 I A perſuaded. Silius Itali- 
cus, who conſtantly laid Virgil before 
* him for his e has in lib. iii. 292. 
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« At doctus c virgac ſonipes in caſtra ruebant.” 
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cc and kb, iv. de TO, e þ 5 | TT 'Y 
i" ben canit improba motus, 0 p 


SIM 


Et gliſcit greſſu, volucrique citatior Enro 
Terriſicis quatit attonitas rumoribus arces. 


« alſo in ib. x. 10. 


Felocior inde 1 
cc KS 6 Borea, | pennaque citatior that, * 


% Dune redit in pugnas fugientis 1 ne 
5 he Parthi . 


d But Nonius Marcel. acknowledges He- 
* hrum in this paſſage, as does alſo Priſcian, 
lib. viii.” Heinſius apud Burm. 6 
Here Burman laments the cruel fate of 
learned men, who after death are deprived 
of the glory which they have merited by 
their ingenuity and learning. It feems Hu- 
etius has been fo preſumptuous as to boaſt 
of this emendation, as if he himſelf had 
been the author of it: and has had it un- 
juſtly aſcribed to him by ſeveral criticks. 
He can hardly believe that Huetius, who 
died in 1721, could ſail of ſeeing theſe 
Lectiones 
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Leftiones. Venuſinae, which were publiſhed ; in 

1719: but he is confident, that he was 
poſſeſſed of the Paris edition of Horace, 
printed by Stephanus in 1613, with the 
notes of Rutgerſius, in which this very 
emendation i is to be found, which was alſo 
mentioned in Heinſius's edition, in 1636. 
Let this very Rutgerſius, who has been de- 
frauded of fo great an honour, was him- 
ſelf a man of. ſuch candour, as to acknow- 
ledge, that he was indebted for this conjec- 
ture to Claudius the ſon of Floreus Chriſ- 
tianus. I am not at all inclined to enter 
into the controverſy: about the true author 
of this conjectural emendation, which is 
not ſupported by the authority of any one 
manuſcript. Different perſons might think 
of it, without borrowing it one from ano- 


| ther: but if it was a matter of great con- 


ſequence, J ſhould think that la Cerda, 

- who publiſhed his Virgil in 1612, was the 
real author of it. This learned commenta- 
.tor tells us, that he had once thought of 
ſuch an emendation, and ſays he thinks 
Euro much better than Hebro in Horace; 

| becauſe it is more proper to dedicate leaves 
"= ö to 


W 
* 
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to Eurus, or any of the winds, than 8 


5 river. As for the paſſage in Horace, it 


muſt be allowed, that Euro inſtead of He- - 


bro makes very good ſenſe; for the eaſt 
wind may with great propriety be called 


* companion of winter; but at the ſame 
time, I cannot but think the emendation, . 

as it is called, wholly unneceſſary. . That 
ode is plainly an inſult upon an old miſe 
treſs of the poet. She had been a-haughty. - 
beauty, and had compelled her lovers to 
wait a long time in the cold; before ſne 


would condeſcend to open her doors. But 


being now paſt her prime ſhe muſt take her a | 


turn, and have the mortification to ſee the 


young fellows gather the green leaves of 5 
Ivy and myrtle, whilſt they devote the old 
withered ones to the W the compa 


nion of winter; TY 


<c 1 Re pubes i views. 
c Gaudeat, pullo magis atque myrto, 
*. Aridas onen hyemis fodali ; 
I EW HEY Hebro.” 
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"Thrace is a very cold countrey ; and the 
river Hebrus flows through the middle of it. 
Therefore the poet, comparing Lydia to a 

withered leaf, ſays ſhe is not fit to be ga- 

\ thered, but ought rather to be thrown into 

1 a river as cold as herſelf, It is true, that 
the eaſt wind may properly be called the 

3 companion of winter: but ſo may the He- 

brus too, as it is the principal river of a 


= country remarkable for its coldneſs. Thus 
there ſeems to be no neceſſity for altering 


the text of Horace: and yet fo licentious 
are criticks, with regard to their imaginary 
emendations, that Scaliger would read nei- 
ther Hebro nor Euro, but igni. As for the 
. paſſage before us, there ſeems to be leſs 
reaſon to make any alteration. The prin- 
cipal objection to Hebrum in this place is 
the aſſertion of Servius, that the He- 
brus is a very quiet river: © Multum qui- 
dem laudis flumini epitheto addidit; ſed 
s falſum eſt: nam eſt quietiſſimus, etiam 
% cum per hyemem creſcit.” But in this 
account of the river Servius ſeems to be 
3 for I do not find any mention of 

its quietneſs 1 in any ber author. On the 


| contrary 


\ 
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contrary, Plutarch, in his treatiſe concern- - 
ing rivers and mountains tells us, that the 


Hebrus is denominated from its rapidity 


and whirlpools ; 3 ECeos ToTH/405 0 TY; Oparnc, 


poo yopicy ü ur TH; oughoPns ns neu rer oper 
vob burg. Phaedrus alſo, in the prologue 
to his third book, ſpeaks of it as a rapid 
river ; 3 


- Threiſſa cum gens numeret auctores ſuos, 
6} Linoque Apollo fit rauen Muſa _ 
„ | 
* Qui ſaxa cantu movit, et amt feras, | 
% Hebrique tenuit impetum dulci mora.” 


Wu < 
- k 


Horace alſo ſpeaks of the courſe of this 


river being ſtopped by wat ge ; ; though ; 


he . not Fairen, name it; 


— 


cc 


Gelidove i in 1 

Unde vocalem temere inſecuae 
C2 _ Orphea ſylvae, 

« Arte materna rapidos morantem 
 Fluminum lapſus, celereſque ventos.“ 


) 


Orpheus was a Thracian; Haemus is a 
mountain of "Thrace, and the Hebrus is the 


9 greateſt 
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a river of Thrace, Ruaeus * 5 
to Hebrum, that it is not wonderful, that a | 
perſon on horſeback ſhould be ſwifter than 


the courſe of a river: and that valucris 


is. an epithet not uſually given to a river: 

wherefore he declares himſelf in favour of 
Eurum, the diſcovery of which emendation 
he aſcribes to Huetius. He adds, that the 
Hebrus is a river. of the European Thrace, 
| whereas the Amazons inhabited. the Aſiatic 
Thrace. . As for the firſt of theſe objecti- 
ons, it has been already obſerved, that Har- 
palyce did not ride on horſeback ; ſo that 


this is a miſtake of Ruaeus's own. As for 


the epithet: volucrem, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that it is not commonly given to a 

riyer: but I do not perceive, why a rapid 
river may. not be faid to be wlycris, as well 
as the wheels of a chariot, of which ex- 
amples are not ee in the 1 * 
_ ET 


« Parte alia Marti endes rotafyue o- 
„ e 
hy Inſtabant: 5 % arp 0 
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and in the tenth ; „ 
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60 e ſoror alma monet ſuccurrere Lauſo 
« Turnum, qui volucri curru medium ſe- 
0 men.“ 8 
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Ari h and other miffile weapons ate fre- | 
quently. called wolucres ; and Pliny tells us, 
that the river Tigris is ſo called from its 
ſwiftneſs ; becauſe that word fignifies an | 
arrow in the language of the Medes; 55 
« Sed et de Tigri ipſo dixiſſe conveniat. 
“ Oritur in regione Armeniae majoris, 
fonte conſpicuo in planicie. Loco no- 
men. Elongoſine eſt. Ipſius, qua tardior 
« fluit, Diglito: unde concitatur, a celeri- 
« fate Tigris . vocari. Ita appellant 
« Medi ſagittam,” We are told the ſame by. 
Solinus, who alſo uſes the epithet wolucris 
to expreſs the ſwiftneſs. of its courſe; 
« Primum pigre fluit, non cum ſuo no- 
« mins: at cum fines Medorum invectus 
« eſt, Tigris dicitur, ita enim Medi nomi-. 
e nar ſagittam. Influit in Arethiſſam la- 
% cum, omnia pondera ſuſtinentem: cujus 
« piſces nunquam ſe alveo Tigridis im- 
O 3 __ -- + miſcent, 
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TE miſcent, ficut nec amnici piſces i in . 


„ num tranſeunt Arethiſſae, per quem 


« diflimilis, colore voliecri meat curſu.“ 


That Hebrus is a river of Europe, and that 


the Amazons dwelled in Aſia, is a matter 


of fact not to be controverted. But it does 


not appear, that Harpalyce was an Ama- 


20n: for ſhe only reſembled thoſe women, 
in being warlike, and a huntreſs. The 


Getae, who took her father priſoner, were 


Europeans, their country being ſeparated 
from Thrace by the Danube: her father 


was a Thracian king: ſhe herſelf was con- 
ſequently a Thracian: and therefore it 
could not be improper to compare the ra- 


pidity of her flight to the violent courſe of 


the greateſt river of her own countrey. Bur- 
man ſeems to think the ſlowneſs of the courle, 


of the Hebrus confirmed by a paſſage in the 


third epiſtle of the firſt book of Horace; 


[68 Iuli Flare, Wen terrarum . oris 


« Claudius Auguſti privignus, ſcire laboro. 


c Thracane vos, e nivali ny 


« vinctus. 
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But it is plain, that the poet here ſpeaks of 


the Hebrus, when it is frozen: and the 
_ courſe of the moſt rapid river may be flow, 
when it is choaked with ice. Thus Vir- 


| Os, in the third Cents, 


40 Conc ſubitae currents in flumine 
e 
« Undaque jam tergo ferratos ſuſtinet Jr 


wh Puppibus illa prius patulis nunc hoſpita 
5 Fee, ; 


The ſame cok 3 to a pallage'| in the 
fourth Georgick, where the Hebrus is ſaid 
portaſſe caput Orphei, which word portaſſe 


he will have to expreſs a quiet ſtream. The 


words are theſe; 45 
« Tum quoque marmorea caput a cervice 
rxevulſum, 
„Gurgite cum medio portans -Olnyrive 
& Hebrus 
9 Volveret.” 


I muſt own, that I do not comprehend, 


how we can judge from this pallage, whe- 
| „„ 
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ther the Hebrus i is quiet or rapid: but as for 
Porto, I am ſure, that it is not always uſed to- 
expreſs a flow motion: nay. it is evidently 
uſed for a rapid flight by our SF himſelf | 
in the fourth Aeneid; 


«He patris magni parere barabet 
4 « Imperio: et primum pedibus talaria nectit 
Aurea; quae ſublimem pt five aequora 
„ ſupra, 
« Seu terram,  rapido pariter cum anne 
5 een e 


As for 55 quotations of [avidin E RY ocior 
Euro, &c. they prove no more, than that 
the poet might have uſed Eurum in this. 
place, if he had pleaſed : but it ſeems to be 
our buſineſs rather to diſcover what he did 
write than what he might have written. 
Servius takes praevertitur to. mean no 
more than that the craſſed the river: but it 
certainly means to e it in a AS. 
in the ſeventh bock; 


4 £ illa colo calathifve Minions 

Foemineas aſſueta manus; ſed praelia virgo 

„Dura pati, curſuque pedum e N 
vento? 5 N 


i 
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and in the ewelfih 3 


4 EE Cad e Anden ivſe 


4 Nutrierat Lycia, paribuſque ee e 


8 armis, 1 


4 Vel conferre manum, Fol equo Procucr- ; 


„ fere ventos. 


In both theſe paſſages,. * ventos 


muſt neceſſarily mean, not to creſi over the 


winds, but to excel them in ſwiftneſs. | 
Servius tells us the Hebrus had its name 


from Hebrus the ſon. of Haemus and Rho- 


dope. According to Plutarch, Hebrus was 
the ſon of Caſander king of that countrey 
by Crotonice, whom the king repudiated, 
and took Damaſippe the daughter of Atrax. 


This lady was in love with Hebrus, who 


to avoid her retired; into the woods, and 


employed himſelf i in hunting: but he could 


not ſo eſcape; for ſhe made the king be- 
lieve, that his ſon had evil deſigns upon 


her. Caſander being ſtung with jealouſy 
purſued his ſon with his drawn ſword, who. 
to avoid his enraged father, threw himdelf 5 


into the Rhombus, which was therefore 
called afterwards by his name. 
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325. Orſus Orſus does not e 8 
as it is commonly interpreted, but ſpate; | 


for it is uſed not only for the beginning, 


but alſo for the end of a diſcourſe. Thus 
we read in the ninth W ene 4 


ee eee orfus Abolls, 
40 Mortales medio aſpectus ſermone reli- 
AT * quit.” 


5 Thus alfo, in the twelfth Aeneid, $i: Ju 
peter orſus is put at the end of the ſpeech of 
* that deity: and Ruaeus rightly interprets it, 
H Sic Jupiter locutus eff. 


458. Atridlem.] The common reading is 
Atridas ; ; which ſeems to be abſurd. The 


| ſons of Atreus are two perſons, and Pria- 


mus is a third: and therefore ſaevum ambo- 


bus, or cruel to. both is nonſenſe, when three 
are ſpoken of. The commentators awk- 


wardly endeavour to make ſenſe of it. Some 


will have Atridas to be put for the Grecian 


army, and Priamus for that of the Tro- 


Jans. Others think ſaevum ambobus is put 
for ſacviorem ambobus, that is, more cruel 


| Mow vers the Ae : wa here Priamumgque, 


coming 
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; coming dnfortmaithly- between, ſpoils - | 
But the whole difficulty is removed by read- 
ing Atridem in the ſingular number, which 
is admitted by Seneca, in his quotation of 
this line in his hundred and fourth epiſtle. 
By Atridem therefore Le PRE is to be 
underſtood. 5 
577. Uriem quam fatuo iſs fe ] The 
grammarians are greatly divided about the 
conſtruction of this paſſage. Servius ob- 
| ſerves, that many are of opinion, that it 
is an Antiptoſis, the ute of one caſe for 
another; urbem quam flatuo'for urbs quan 
ſlatuo : but he thinks it ought rather to be 
connected with the preceding verſe ; vultis 
regnis his conſidere ? wultis urbem quam ſta- - 
tuo? weſtra eft, Others, with whom Ru- 
aeus agrees, think that only the order of 


the words is changed, urbem quam Aatuo for 


quam urbem ſtatuo. The uſe of the accuſa- 
tive caſe for the nominative is not without 
example. Thus Plautus, in the deginaing 
of the fourth act of his Amphitryo ; ye. 


60 «© Naucratem, quem convenire volui, in, 
& navi non erat; | 


t 


and; At in the third ſcene of the 
W act of his Evriuckns ; | Z 


40 e ee Wt quem dediſti ndbia, 
V quas turdas dedit 


Serin alſo quotes a ſimilar none from 
Cato; Agrum quem vir habet, tollitur.“ 
In theſe ſeveral paſſages it is plain, that 
the nominative caſe is underſtood; Nau- 
crates, guem Naucratem convenire volui, in 
navi non erat; Euruchus, quem Eunuchum 
daediſſet nobis, quas turbas dedit ? Ager, quem 
-agrum vir habet, tollitur; whereas accord- 
ing to the common conſtruction, the accu- 
ſative ſhould be underſtood; Naucrates, quem 
convenire volui, Cc. Eunuchus, quem dediſti 
nobis, Sc. Ager quem vir habet, tollitur. 
661. Tyrio/que bilingues.] Some are of 
en that the Carthaginians are here 
called bilingues, becauſe they ſpake both 
the Phenician and the e languages. 
But I do not ſee what Venus had to fear 
from their being acquainted with two lan- 
guages. But double-tongued more properly 
* ſuch * as ſpeak deceitfully. 
Ch Ie 


3 


a, 
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The Carthaginians are repreſented by the 

Romans as wanting ſincerity even to a pro- 
verb. Livy, ſpeaking of Hannibal, ſays 

he had a more than Carthaginian perfidi- 
ouſneſs ; Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia 
« vitia aequabant; inhumana crudelitas, 
C perfidia plus quam-Punica, nihil veri, ni- 


hil ſancti, nullus deum metus, nullum 


66 jusjurandum, nulla religio.“ 
731. Jupiter hoſpitibus, Ge] Jupiter was 
ſaid by the ancients to preſide over hoſpi- 
tality : hence he was called Zo; by the 


| Greeks and hoſpitalis by the Romans, He 55 


is here ſpoken of as the author of the laws 
of Hoſpitality, which were always account- 
ed moſt ſacred. Cicero, in his defence of 
king Deiotarus, who was accuſed of intend- 
ing to murder Caeſar, whom he entertained . 
in his palace, ſays that if the king had poi- 
ſoned him, he might indeed have concealed: 
the fact from men; but could by no means 
have kept it ſocret from Jupiter hoſpitalis. 
„Jovis illius quidem hoſpitalis numen nun- 
quam celare potuiſſet, homines vero for- 
<« taſſe celaviſſet.” Dido therefore begins 


her 


web. CRITICAL 


* 
en * 


her prayer with an invocation of Napier 
Hoſpitalis, to aſſure the Trojans of their 
ſafety under the roof of a queen, who 
knew that the great God would ſeverely - 
puniſh any breach of he 8 of * | 


lit. 
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VER. 118.  Litandum.] Servius ſays, 
lite relates only to liquids : : but he muſt 
be miſtaken ; for we read in Pliny, C h, 
c tantum ale litant, qui non habent thura.“ 
Surely neither ſalted cakes nor frankincenſe- 
can be ſaid to be liquid. 

255. Tacitae per amica filentia lunae.] 
We gather from Pliny, that the moon was 
ſaid to be fent, when it did not appear. 
In the thirty ninth chapter of the ſixteenth. 
book, he tells us, that /ilens luna, coitus, and 
interlunium have the ſame meaning; Inter 
omnes vero convenit, utiliſſime in coitu 
< ejus ſterni, quem diem alii interlunium 
„ alii ſclentis lunae appellant:“ in the thirty 
third chapter of the eighteenth, that the 
coitus or interlunium is when it ceaſes to ap- 


pear 
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pear; ** In coitu vero, yoad interlunium vo- 
cant, cum apparere deſierit.“ But this 
" canndt be the ſenſe of the. paſſage before 
us; if that is true, which is affirmed by 
Clemens Alexandrinus and others, that ,it 
was the time of the full moon, when Troy 
was taken. Virgil himſelf indeed has told 
„us, Ver. 340, that the moon ſhone when 
the city was entered by the Grecians; 
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Th Addunt ſe focios Ripheus, et maximus 
„ annis 


52 * Iphitus, oblati per lunan.” 


[Therefore it could not be at the very dark 
time of the moon. Servius is of opinion, 
that the moon is only put poetically for 
the night; in which he is followed by the 
greateſt part of the commentators. For my 
own part, I rather believe that Virgil in- 
tends to point out the decreaſe of the moon, 
ven that planet does not rife till near mid- 
night. He bas told us already, that night 
canie on and covered heaven and earth, and 
the frauds of the Grecians with its 5 
ale, which by no means agrees with the 
5 3 | time 


* * * — 


01 BSE * V 4¹ I 0 N 18. 20 e 
time of full moon. The lights; 78 wen 9 : 


ſhown from the admiral, ſeem alſo. to inti⸗ 


mate that they ſailed in the dark; as does 


the ſignal, which Helen is faid to Have 
given them from the city, as it 4s meh- 


diene in the ſixth boek; Nee 


— 


5 1 media ipſa . 


«6 Ingentem, et ſumma Danaos ex, arce yo-- 


Fi 


ha cabat.” 


Beſides, if they had ſailed by. nil 


they might eaſily have been diſcovered by 
the "Trojans, as Tenedos lay no more than 
hve miles from the continent, We may 
therefore underſtand the poet to mean by 
/ilentia lunae, not that preciſe time when 
the moon is not ſeen all night long, but 


only the abſence of the moon during the 


firſt part of the night. This darkneſs was 
friendly, or favourable to the Grecians, be- 
cauſe it covered their intentions from be- 
ing ſeen by the enemy. _T hey ſeem to 


have choſen this time of the moon, that 


they might ſail without being diſcovered, 


and Nrw ds have the ne of the moon 
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0 give em light, When they made their 


aſſault on the city. 
321. Limina,] Some read Adee has Ser. 
vius and Donatus acknowledged ming. Pie- 


rius alſo found limina in an old oblong copy, 


and in the Medicean, and moſt of the an- 
cient manuſcripts. I find the ſame reading 


in the ſolio editions of Milan 1487, Lyons 


1517, and Paris 1600, alſo in the old 


London edition by Pynſon. Ruaeus and 
N Cuningham alſo read * But it is lit 
tora in the Venice edition of 1562 in felis, 


and in the Paris editions 1540 and 1541 in 
guarto. Robert Stephens | alſo,  Pulman, 
Guellius, La Cerda, Heinſius, Maſvicius, 


and Burman read littora. Catrou contends 


vehemently for imina. The correction, 
« ſays he, which I have here made in the 
text, gives a good deal of grace to the 
4c narration of Aeneas. Inſtead of cuſ ſu- 


que amens ad littora tendit, I have dubſti- 


cc tuted ad limina. Pierius is my authority 
« that limina is found in the greateſt part 
<< of the beſt manuſcripts. The two an- 


e cient commentators on Virgil, Donatus 


„ and Servius, read /imina in the manu- 


ws IPO which "90 made uſe of. Sup- 


40 < poking 


60 


9 


ce 


poling therefore liming to be in the text, 
Servius and Donatus have interpreted this 


 expreflion differently. The firlt ſuppoſes, 


of it, and had brought out his deities 
with him, Sacra manu victoſque deos. The 
interpretation therefore of Donatus is the 
only one that deſerves attention. He 
ſays that Panthus was retiring to Aeneas, 
at whoſe houſe he ſought both protection 


for the city, and a refuge for his gods, 
and eſpecially for the principal relick, 


the Palladium, which it is manifeſt was 


carried into Italy by Aeneas. Panthus | 
before he met with his death in Troy, 


as he followed Aeneas, had depoſited. it 
in the palace of this hero, who carried 
it into Italy. This ſhews what i is to be 


underſtood by the word limina. Bur- 


man takes notice of this remark of Catrou, 


.and obſerves, that limina can hardly be un 
derſtood to relate to the citadel, which was 


already, taken or at leaſt beſieged by the 


Grecians ; and therefore Panthus, who had 


P 2 | jiuſt 
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that Panthus was retiring to the temple 
of which he was prieſt, "But this is not 
probable ; ; for he was but juſt come out 
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ien, 5 
juſt made his eſcape from it with difficulty, 
could not have any thoughts of returning 
thither. He is alſo of opinion that Pan- 
thus could not reaſonably expect to meet 
with any ſafety in the houſe of Aeneas: 
for which reaſon he would prefer Attora, 
and underſtand that as Panthus was endea- 
vouring to make his eſcape to the fea coaſt, 
he accidentally met with Aeneas coming out 
of his houſe in arms. He adds, that the 
palace of Aeneas was in a remote part of 
the city, and not far from the gate which 
opened toward the ſea, as may be gathered 
from his ſeeing the Sigean ſtraits illumi- 
nated by the fire, when he was on the top 
of the building. He uſes other arguments 
alſo to illuſtrate this obſervation. To con- 
clude, he ſays, that if he was inclinable to 
admit limina, he ſhould underſtand it to be 
the ſame with limina portae in ver. 242. 

For my own part, I cannot but think 
that the ancient manuſcripts and printed 
editions are right, and that /iming is the 
true reading. To what purpoſe ſhould 
| Panthus think of running to the coaſt, 
| Where 


* 
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whaty he could not but expect to meet d 


numbers of Grecians at their ſhips L But 
he knew that the palace of Aeneas was in 
a retired part of the city, and therefore 


might probably be more ſafe than any other 
building. He could not be unacquainted 


with the prophecies, which had foretold, 


that Aeneas ſhould be the ſucceſſor in the 
kingdom. He muſt neceſſarily be well ſa- 


tisfiec that this prince was the greateſt hero 
and defender of Troy, fince the death of 
Hector; and beſides, that his piety was re- 


markable, as Venulus is informed by Dio- 
medes, in the en book; 


% Quicquid apud durae ceflatum ef moenia 


s Trojae, 
« Hectoris Aeneaeque manu victoria Grai- 
| 40 um 
« Haeſit, et in decimum veſtigia retulit an- 
« num. 


of! © Ambo. animis, ambo inſignes praeſtanti- 


«© bus armis : 
Hie pietate prior. 
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The it defence the Trojt an people „ 
The war protracted, and the ſiege delay d, 


ere due to Hector's and this heroe's hand; 


Both brave alike, and equal in command. 
Aeneas not inferior in the field, 
In pious reverence to the gods excell d. 


Dryden. 


* 


Therefore it ſeems to me, that Panthus. 


could not think of any refuge for himſelf 


and his holy relicks ſo proper as the palace 


of this hero, who by theſe means receives the 
facred pledges « of the ſecurity of his ſubjects, 
juſt before the death of their preſent king. 

Limen is not confined to fignify only the 
threſhold of a common door : but is ex- 
tended to a magnificent portico or any other 
entrance of a great palace. Thus in the 


fifth eclogue it is uſed for the entrance of 
heaven itſelf ; 


oy Candidus inſuetum miratur Iimen Olympi, 
6 Sub pedibuſque videt nubes & ſidera 
wy Daphnis.“ | | 


46 3. Qua ſumma labantes juniiuras tabulats 


dabant. 7 his expreſſion has given ſome 


trouble 


hls to the .commentators. Gerwig 2 


ſures us that by tabulata are to be under- 


ſtood the ſeveral floors or ſtories of a build- 
ing: and by ſumma tabulata the uppermoſt 
ſtories, which are immediately under the 
roof, He therefore ſuppoſes, in which he 
has. been. followed by many, that it was 
the upper ſtory only of the tower, that the 
Trojans ſubverted. But he afterwards men- 
tions a difficulty, which ſome have objected ; 
where the "Trojans ſtood, when they over- 
threw the uppermoſt ſtory, This is indeed 
a ſhrewd objection; and Servius does not 
endeavour to remove it; and I believe it will 
not be eaſy for any one elſe to give an an- 
ſwer to it. Beſides it may be obſerved, that 
it was not one ſtory only; but the tower 
itſelf that was tumbled down upon the heads 


te. 


have explained this paſſage with his uſual 
clearneſs, His interpretation is, “ after- 


Wards we cut it round about, in that part 


„ where the higheſt ſtory rendered the 


junctures of the wall more weak; PH. 


74 6 quam 
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of the /Grecians ; Ea, that is turris, lapſa, 


The learned Ruaeus does not ſeem to 


4 1 1 * ITT c As * . 
| | en nt; this muſt mean nn circum 
accidimus ferro, qua parte ſupremum tabula- 
tum reddebat Juncturas parietis infirmiores. In 
his note on this paſſage, he explains it, 
„ where the heads of the beams, which. 

„ ſupported the upper ſtory, being let into 

the wall, rendered it weaker, and more 
« eafy to be cut out; Qua trabium, quae 
ſummum tabulatum ſuſtinebant, capita, parieti 
immiſſa, infirmiorem illum reddebant, et ex- 
ſeinds facilem. Marolles renders it **where the 
« utmoſt timbers were joined to the wall;” 
Ayant entrepris d'abbatre cette tour avec des 

' . barres de fer, par ol les derniers planchers /e 

' joignoient a la muraille. Martignac uſes al- 

moſt the fame words; Nous enterprimes 

«© de Fabbatre avec des bars de fer, par ol 

la charpente joignoit aux murs.” Ac- 

cording to Catrou the Trojans ſubverted the 
whole tower with all its ſtones ; “Nous 

« entreprenons done de la ſapper avec le 

« fer, d'en Ebranler les divers étages deja 

e un peu chancelants,” The biſhop of 

Dunkel tranſlates tabulata, corbels, or pieces 

of e be in a wall and ſomewhat 

, 
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projecting from it, to add frength to the 
ſupport of a platform ; 3 


With in krumentis of irn, we we nad ; 


Lei 


Bound al about, quhare che rag 3 war 


wWozne 
Reddy ta kal, and co2bellis al tu rope 
We halk and mynd. 


Phaer's tranſlation is 5 


* — that towre IVE e Vn 
% mighty bars 

* We underheaved, and where the. joynts 
e and timber bcans it bound, 

«6 Beneath togither at once we lift: 


and Stanyhurſt's; 


Wee that disjoyncted: from ſtoans thee / 


| timber aſunder | 
<< Wee tearde ; the joyncturs unknit.” 


The a5 of Lauderdale ſays n> more than, 


“The Beams of this we looſe,” | 


Dryden | 


e 


— 
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Dryden ann to have Gre Abgctz⸗ | 
from the original: for he repreſents the 


Tirajans hewing the tower in pieces, and 


en ane one beam after another. 


66 Bea ms from its loſty height with ſwords, 
« we hew;z 


Then wrenching with our Hangs. thiaſ- 


« (fault renew. . 
„ And where. the rafters. on the columns 
„ CC meet,.. 


We puſh them headlong with our; arms 


„ and feet.“ 


« Moſt commentators, ſays Dr. Trapp, 
0 take no notice of ſumma, as here apply d 
4 to tabulata, and the reſt leave it as obſcure 


as they found: it. In its firſt and moſt 


& uſual ſenſe it ſignifies appermeſt, or high: 


e but that, I preſume, is not the meaning 
of it here; becauſe then only the topmoſt 


& ſtory would have been thrown. down, 
& which docs not fo well agree with the ruin 
«© here deſcribed, Sometimes it ſtands for 
& Jeep or low; but. never in Virgil: if it 
„ did in any other part of his. works 1 


4, ſhould take it ſo here, But even in him 


(„ it 
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1 it frequently ſignifies the extremeſt,. or 
« moſt outward parts; and fo 1 underſtand 
« it. in this place. The ozt/de planks (to- 
& wards the bottom, or at leaft in the 
e middle, otherwiſe the ruin could not have 
been ſo great) were disjointed ; and they 


„% took the advantage of that to make a 


4 farther and deeper irruption. Thus this 
word is, uſed, Book I. I. 741. ſumma te- 

nus attigit ore, and Book XII. I. 434. /um- 

rnague per galeam, Ac.“ Mr. Pitt. has tran- 
4 lated it thus; 


8 


£ 


«. fail d, 


0 Where t6oſe, iche huge e e 


5 ture fail'd; 
« Then tugg'd Fri from the ſhat⸗ 
: i ter d walls | 


ee We puſh. the pile.“ 


It is certain, that — is. generally - 
uſed for the top, or higheft part; as ſumma- 
culmina, ſumma Lycaei, ſumma tacumina, &c.. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs the utmo/# endea- 
Vour, as fumms adnixus viribus, ſumma ni- 
tuntur opum ſammo certamine, Sc. It alſo 

| hgnifes 


* PPE > 
Ly — dt * 
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With ſteel. the yielding timbers wes aſe 
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ſignißſes . greateſti, or chief part, or ſum of. 
any thing, as quo res fumma loca? Hare 
ſumma e, Wy | no Belli, Sc. But it is alſo 
uſed to ſignify Very eb, as We have , 
ſeen; 


8 


mate ummiſque f UN aſtra 


e ana tectis. 


Thus alſo in the ninth bock, when Furnus 
is endeavouring to ſtorm the camp of the 
Frejans, and force the gate, we read, 
. Ilioneus Gan atque ingenti fragmine 
e montis, 
« Lucetium porta ſubeuntem, igneſque fe- 
e rentem : 
00 Emathiona Eiger, Chorinaeum ſternit 
Sent. Fung 
" an ws „ Dioxippum, 
7 &* Promulumque 
e Et Sagarim, et ſummis ſtantem pro turri- 
5 bus Idam. | 


— o 64 py * 
* 2 * * 2 r 
r 3 8 9 r * 1 


Here we cannot well underſtand the poet to 
; MEAD, that Idas ſtood: before the top of the 
towers 
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$520er's; for mm that could he then Rand ? 
5 the ſenſe of theſe Words is plainly before the 


loſty towers. Thus alſo we r in the 
twelfth book, 


% Fulminat Aeneas 1 furmaſque mina- | 


tur 
« Dejecturum eren Italum exciioque da- 
BY turum.“ | 


Here again ſummas arces muſt be rendered 
Jofty towers: for ſurely Aeneas did not 
threaten to deſtroy the tops of the Kalian 


towers. Nor can any other ſenſe be given i 


to the following paſſage in the ſame book; 


% At pater Aeneas, audito nomine Turni, 
„ Deferit & Urs, & Jummas deſerit ar- 
ee. 


Here Aeneas forſakes the lofty towers of the 


Italians, which he was then beſieging: for 


theſe words cannot poſſibly mean, that he 
came down from the top of a tower; for it 


appears a few lines before, that it was 
wholly in flames; $ 


<6 Eccg 1 


gd” 2 - © R T T Ic. A: Y „ 
. Bete buten Hammis inter tabulta vo- | 
„ Jutus' 1 
0 Ad Faclum | undabat vortex, turrimque 
'* tenebat, 
. Turtim compactis trabibus quam edux- 
ert ipſe, | 
-6 Subdideratque rotas, ponteſque inftrave- 
| ee rat. altos.” 


I would therefore underſtand ſumma tabulata, 
in the paſſage before us, to expreſs, not the 
«apperme/? tory, but the leſtineſs of the many 
{tories raiſed one above another. The exceſ- 
ive heigth of this tower, added to its pro- 
jecting beyond the perpendicular of the 
building on which it was raiſed, made .it 
more eaſy to be thrown down. We may 
«Conceive a platform to have been on the 
top of this part of the palace, in the fram- 
ing of which platform ſeveral great pieces 
of timber were laid, with their ends pro- 
jecting beyond the wall; on theſe timbers, 
others were raiſed perpendicularly, and thus 
a tower of many ſtories, one above another 
Was formed. That its height was mere 


than ordinary, the poet has not omitted to 
tell f 
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tell us.) Now in order to ſubyert this 


tower, and throw it on the heads of the 


Grecians, the Trojans make uſe of iron 


-crows, axes, or perhaps their ſwords, to 
Tooſen the beams, which were the founda- 
tion of the tower, and diſunite them from 
the terraced roof. When once the ends of 
the timbers, which had been let into the 
platform, were looſened, the height of the 


tower, and the projection of its baſe contri- 
buted jointly to its being thrown down, with | 


a moſt horrid deſtruction. | 
504. Barbarico poſtes auro, &c.] Guellius 


and la Cerda have with great learning ſhown, 


that the Phrygians were peculiarly called 
Barbarians. It is certain that the Grecians 
called all other nations Barbarians; whence 
it ſeems a little ſtrange to ſuppoſe, that 


Aeneas ſhould apply that name to his own. 


countrymen. But Guellius has ſhown 
that this appellation was far from being 


eſteemed reproachful by the Barbarians 


themſelves; which he proves from ſeveral 
paſſages in Euripides, where [Trojans are 


introduced calling themſelyes Barbarians. 


4 might be objected indeed that Euripides, 


\ being | 
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bit 


0 bei ne clint If a cn 4 5 i | 

put this word in the mouth of a Trojan: | 

but this is anſwered by a quotation from 

Hour poet himſelf, in the eleventh book; 

where Phrygian and Barbarian ſeem to be 
uſed! as ſynonymous terms; 


20 Forks ſheer Cybele Chloreus, olimqu 

| tc ſacerdos, 

. Inſignis longe Phrygiis fulgebat in arms: 
oh Spumantemque azitabat equum, quem 
00000086 peltls; ahenis | 

*< In plumam ſquamis auro-conſerta tegebat. 

e Tpſe peregrina ferrugine clarus et oftro, 

Spicula torquebat Lycio Cortynia cornu : 

e Aureus ex humeris ſonat arcus, et aurea 

C0960 te $6 at | 
ec Calida: tum croceam chlamydemque ſi- | 

“ nuſque crepantes 

Carbaſeos fulvo in nodum collegerat auro, 

40 Pictus acu tunkens et barbara tegmina 

rar.” | | 


A 


La Cerda bomber thinks, that this expreſ- 
"Non may be underſtood' to mean pretioſum, 

| calnium, precipnum; ; becauſe the Aſiaticks 

K | were | 
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were underſtood to abound more with 


gold at that time, than other nations; 


whence Demoſthenes calls the king of Per- 


ſia barbarous, on account of the immenſe 
quantity of gold he poſſeſſed. In this ſenſe 
I believe we may underſtand that paſſage in 
the eight Eneid. 


Hine ope e warnt Antonius ar- 
mis 

&« Victor, ab Auroræ populis, et littore rubro, 

« Figyptum, vireſq; Orientis, et ultima ſecum 

&« Bactra vehit;" 


where we ſee, that by Barbarica ope are un- 
derſtood the people of or near Aſia. In the 
ſame ſenſe Barbaric ſeems alſo to have been 
uſed by Milton, at the beginning of his ſe- 
1 book; 


( High on a throne of royal ſtate, which 


far 


«c Outſhone the wealth of Ormus and of 5 


Ind, 
© Or where the gorgeous Eaff with richeſt 
nnd 2 


1 
hk 
1 
5 


„ Q hows 
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1 Show- rs on her kings us od: and | 
Wo gold, 
„Satan exalted fat.” 


a thinks it is to be underſtood ' in 
this place of- the gold which the Trojans 
had taken in war from their Aſiatic neigh- 
bours, eſpecially, as it is joined with ſpo- 
lus. „„ 

The ancient cuſtom of adorning palaces, 
eſpecially the gate- poſts and principal en- 
trance with ſpoils. taken from their enemies, 
is alluded to in the ſeventh book; where 


the poet deſeribes the palace of Latinus ; 


- «6 


(0 


Multaque praeterea ſacris in poltibus arma, | 

Captivi pendent currus, curvaeque ſe- 

n 1 nds 

Et criſtae capitum, et portarum ingentia 
46 claufſtra, / 

b Spiculaque, clypeique, ereptaque roſtra 

„ carinis.” 


| Bad the poſts hung 1 dh and \ 
ſpears, 

And cap tive chariots, axes, ſhields, and he 
ne broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies @ 
e er Ws Dryden. 


Cicero, 


* 


— 


n 
* 
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Cicero in his ſecond Philippick, when he is 


inveighing againſt Mark Anthony, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of the houſe of the great 


. Pompey, mentions the beaks of ſhips, and 
other ſpoils, with which the veſtibule was 


adorned; © An tu illa in veſtibulo rofra 
* & hoftium ſpolia cum adſperciſti, domum 
„ tuam &c. introire putas ? 
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